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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
YOUTH 


BY BESsIE BISBEE HUNT. 








Carelessly, aimlessly, ever I ride; 

Backward and forward I follow the tide; 

Fresh breezes frolic and laugh at my side, 

Courting, caressing, wherever I glide. 

Morning is rosy, and playful the wave, 

The wind is my lover, and Pontus, my slave; 

I laugh at all danger; unhindered I lave 

In the fresh, jeweled waters; this freedom I crave. 

Day darkens; the great waves are muffled and black: 

Wild screams the flerce gale on the storm-demon's 

track: 

Huge billows mount upward, then headlong roll back; 

The Gorgons are rampant; no terrors they lack. 

Youth's morning is rosy; its jewels are bright; 

Life glitters away in an ocean of light; 

Oh, beautiful youth! in the storm and the night 

That track your brief joys, there is God and the Right. 
Manchester, N. H. 








JOHN WEISS. 


“Then a man, one part flesh and three- 
parts fire, rose up to speak.” This was the 
description of John Weiss once given by a 
brilliant woman, Mrs. Runkle, in a letter to 
a New York newspaper. It was after hear- 
ing one of his most enthusiastic and impas- 
sioned speeches, at one of the early Free 
Religious Conventions. He was among all 
Americans of our day the one in whom 
the fire-element seemed strongest; some- 
times it burned clearly, sometimes cloudi- 
ly, but the flame was always there. Indeed 
he hardly seemed an American; his whole 
aspect and tone of thought seemed as exot- 
ic as were those of Rufus Choate; and this 
with Weiss had deeper foundation in ances. 
try, his father being a German Jew. 

In youth, John Weiss had the air of a 
young German student of the dark, imagi- 
native type; he seemed asif he might have 
stepped out of the pages of ‘‘Hyperion,” 
much read in those days;—as if he might 
wander singing through the world, chanting 
passionate love-songs to the guitar through 
the summer day, and then sitting up with 
dark philosophizings long after midnight. 
His youthful slenderness, his pallid face, 
his piercing black eyes, his long black 
hair, his high and penetrating voice, might 
have belonged to Faust or Paracelsus, both 
favorite heroes of his; and in later years his 
ampler physique and magnificent head made 
him one to be singled out among a thousand. 
All extremes seemed to meet in him; the 
intensest enjoyment of a physical life, the 
most poetic imagining, the most abstruse 
departments of study, the highest soarings 
of only too refined and subtle meditations. 
His whole genius was Semitic, with that su- 
peradded sense of humor, which seems 
rather the outgrowth of modern life. 

It was inevitable that such a tempera- 
ment should land him in the pulpit, and 
equally inevitable that when once there he 
should chafe under its restrictions and seem 
almost misplaced amid its proprieties. Put 
him among familiar friends at a summer 
watering place, and to say that he was gay 
is nothing; he was the Lord of Misrule, the 
wildest of companions. There was nothing 
that he could not personate, no freak too 
wild or impulsive to be carried out on the 
instant. It seemed incredible that this child 
of freedom and gaiety should have so much 





asa serious side to his life; and yet his deep 
mystical eyes, his vibrating voice showed 
that all this was but a part of him; and 
when Sunday brought the religiuus emo- 
tions into play, he held absolutely spell- 
bound those who had been almost alarmed 
by his daring exploits, and had been known 
to declare that they nevar wished to see 
him in the pulpit;—he bore them up to the 
heights of heaven in prayer. or he could 
have led them to any crusade that Peter 
the Hermit preached. Slower Anglo-Saxon 
natures sometimes criticised him as un- 
balanced, unaccountable, unsound; no mat 
ter, he had them in his hand when his fiery 
eloquence took wing. It was as if some 
rare musical or dramatic genius—as Pagan- 
ini or Talma—had taken to preaching, yet 
without abandoning his art. Music was so 
a part of Weiss’s nature that he seemed 
constantly to need it as a finer vehicle for 
expression. Dr. Arnold thought he could 
have understood Coleridge better had he 
spoken and written in a pure clear lan- 
guage, like the Platonic Greek; and when 
Weiss, was striving to condense into words 
some thought so highly rarefied that even 
his fine drawn language or his thrilling 
voice could not utter it, yet the hearer felt 
as if it might somehow have been’ uttered 
in music. The boundary of the two arts— 
of words and of song—seemed to be the 
natural dwelling-place of his extraordinary 
nature. 

Possibly a more continuous drill in litera- 
ture might have trained these rare powers 
into symmetrical and simple expression. 
This result never came; his style was like a 
scimetar with too fine an edge, and at the 
hour of need sometimes turned before his 
thought instead of dividing it. Common- 
place readers, and even the most faithful 
and friendly, were often repelled by what 
seemed whim and over-subtilty and riddles. 
Many of the finest passages in his writings 
fail of their impression in this way; and he 
rarely wrote a poem which was not so mar- 
red by this quality as to grow perplexing and 
tormenting ere the close. He seemed some 
times to have borrowed his favorite Brown- 
ing’s most hopeless mystifications. His 
criticism also seemed to colder minds too 
fine-drawn and fantastic; and yet it is safe 
to say that a series of passages could be 
culled from his lectures on the Greek dram. 
atists and on Shakspeare that wouid be un- 
equalled for depth and insight by anything 
written on those themes in America. 

His temperament was at once luxurious 
and ascetic, earthly and heavenly; and it 
was a singular triumph of principle that he 
should have been areformer. It was still 
more remarkable that his should have been 
one of those rare cases where a man is first 
radical, then more conservative and then 
radical again. 1 remember well that after 
he was settled in New Bedford he was re- 
garded for atime as having lost some of 
his liberal tendencies;- he wrote against 
force in anti-slavery action, against the Wo- 
man’s Rights doctrines, and there was a lull 
in his early intimacy with Theodore Parker. 
After Mr. Parker’s death, some of his cor- 
respondents—myself among them—thought 
the selection of Weiss as biographer quite 
inappropriate, for thisreason. But it seem- 
ed as if the work done on that biography 
had revived the early zeal—whose diminu- 
tion may have been only apparent, after all, 
or the result of impaired health. During 
his life thenceforward, at any rate, his whole 
attitude was that of a reformer; and no one 
has analyzed more profoundly or discussed 
with more exquisite felicity, some phases of 
the difficult problem of Woman’s enfran- 
chisement and education. Women should 
remember him as one of the most gifted and 
persistent of their advocates; and none the 
less so because his words aad forms of 
thought were his own. It remains to be seen 
whether future readers will find in any of 
his printed works an adequate memorial of 
their author; but it is certain that his friends 
have to mourn in him one of the very most 
brilliant and original beings whom they have 
ever known; and one singularly fitted to ex- 
ert asnell of personal attraction over all 
those whocame very nearhim. _ T. W. H. 


MES. HOWE IN THE HOLY LAND. 
EXTRACT FROM JERUSALEM LETTER. 





It is worth suffering a great deal to be in 
Jerusalem even for one day. To see what 
the dear Christ really saw, to tread where 
he must have trod! It makes his story 
doubly real, if anything can add to its real- 
ity. Here, too, are traces of David and Sol- 
omon. David's wall is still shown, and a 
good deal of the foundation of Solomon’s 
temple. In Bethlehem they show the place 
where Christ was born, and very near it the 
field where the shepherds heard and saw the 
angels, according to the New Testament ac- 
count. The position of Jerusalem itself i 





beautiful exceedingly,—high on the hills, 
with the Mount of Olives directly opposite. 
* all * * * 

Some of the riding was frightful. I could 
not have undertaken it if I had not ridden 
so much at Samaria. My horse was very 
sure-footed, and he had need to be, for in 
many places a misstep or stumble would 
have been death to him and to me. 

I had mostly to lay the bridle on his neck, 
and let him pick his way. The journey 
was sixty six miles in all; ¢.e. from Jerusa- 
lem to Bethlehem, the Dead Sea, Jordan, 
Jericho, and back to Jerusalem. The Dead 
Sea is beautiful to look upon, lying soft and 
blue in the bosom of the hills. The country 
around is strikingly grand and severe. Jor- 
dan is not very wide, but is a lovely stream, 
with bush willows and aspevs growing 
along its banks. 
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TESTIMONY OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


In view of the movement recently sup- 
ported at a legislative hearing at the State 
House by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Hon. William 
Gray, President Warren of Boston Univer- 
sity, Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and others, for a law to 
enable the women of Massachusetts to vote 
in the election of School Committees, the 
following letter just received from Miss 
Frances Pewer Cobbe, the distinguished 
British authoress and philanthropist, will 
be timely and valuable :— 

RoE, FEs. 22, 1879. 

I have never heard of any evil or incon- 
venience whatever arising from the exten- 
sion of either the Municipal or School 
Board Franghise to qualified women in 
England. On the contrary I have been in- 
formed that the votes given by women were 
generally believed to have been in support 
of the best candidates. 

I made it my business on one occasion to 
visit several of the polling places in London 
where a School Board election was going 
forward. The proportion of female voters 
who attended was. I imagine, about that of 
the comparative numbers on the registry— 
ora fifthof the men. There were ladies 
in their carriages, quiet and rather nervous 
middle-class maiden ladies in their cabs,— 
good honest washerwemen and needlewo- 
men resolutely marching up on foot. Each 
and all passed in and out of the polling 
place without the slightes' difficulty or an- 
noyance, and issued forth with looks of sat- 
isfaction in having performed a public duty. 
The male voters were perfectly civil and 
well-behaved toward them; there was no 
drinking, smoking, or bad language. 

A short time afterwards a Parliamentary 
election took place for the same borough, 
and I went the round of the same polling 
places at the same hour of the day. There 
were, of course, no women present; but 
there were abundance of male voters; the 
air was foul with the smell of brandy and 
beer, and while I paused for a few moments 
in the crowd, I heard about a dozen curses 
and denuuciations of ‘‘bloody” people and 
things. 

This last was the superior constituency 
alone entrusted with the solemn charge of 
electing the legislature of the nation. 

FRANCES PowER COBBE. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE REJOICING. 


The fine sense of satisfaction and pride 
which always accompanies acts of justice 
is felt now by the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire who have led all New England in se- 
curing for women in that State the right to 
vote on school matters. In commemoration 
of that fact, on Saturday, the 8th inst, in the 
capital of the State, they held a grand festi- 
val with music and speeches. Governor 
Prescott took an honored part in the pro 
ceedings. From a letter of Mrs. Abba G. 
Woolson, we extract the following interest- 
ing items in regard to it. 

“‘Our meeting in Concord, called a ‘‘Com- 
memoration Festival,’’ and made worthy so 
grand a name, as far as the money, taste and 
devoted labors of several ladies and gentle- 
men could render it so, came off yester- 
day afternoon, and was a grand success. 
Fine weather, an audience of more than a 
thousand of our most inteiligent and influen- 
tial citizens, an elegant hall, whose large 
stage was adorned with greenery and bas- 
kets of flowers, the presence of the Gover- 
nor, who not only read a speech expressive 
of his interest in the matter of Woman Suf- 
frage, and his belief in its right and expedi- 
ency, but who sat on the stage during the 
whole exercises, an interested spectator of 
the scene; the presence, also, of clergymen 
and a State Senator among the speakers, 
and the charm of most delightful music, all 
combined to render the occasion as dignified, 
elegant and attractive as we could wish, 
which lasted two hours and a half, and 
which was sufficiently interesting to hold 
the large audience to the close. 

Our Committee will now do what more 
can be done, to stimulate the friends of this 
cause to active labor in other towns as well 








as in Concord; and will endeavor to send 
some report of the women attending the 
school meetings in each town. Results so 
farare most gratifying; and we have little 
fear that the women of the State will fail 
to show their appreciation of the new law 
made in their behalf. The general agitation 
thus awakened in regard to the right and 
propriety of women attending a public 
meeting and voting there, will do more good 
than can be estimated for the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage in its broadest sense.” 
ABBA G. WooLson. 


WOMEN VOTING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





We commend to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature the actual voting of women which is 
now going on in New Hampshire. A eor- 
respondent writes as follows: 

Warner, N. H., Marcn 3, 1879. 

Eprrors JourRNAL:—The first sehool- 
meeting in town since the passage of the 
law giving women the right to vote thereat, 
was held at the school house of district No. 
2, on Saturday evening last, March 1, and 
was attended by nearly every male voter in 
the district, and by a goodly number of their 
wives, mothers, sisters and daughters, who 
were there in good season to perform their 
duties as electors. 

The greatest interest appeared to be man- 
ifested in the election of the Prudential 
Committee, and forty-seven votes were cast, 
nineteen of which were cast by women. 

Now when we consider that, only some 
half dozen yearsjayo, a remonstrance against 

ranting Suffrage to women was circulated 
in this very town by two young ladies who 
obtained the signatures of two hundred of 
their sex, and found only six who refused 
to sign it, [think we ef take courage even 
here, in the old town of Warner; fully be- 
lieving that reason will finally conquer prej- 
udice, and right triumph over error. ver 
yours for the right, P. C. WHEBLER. 


DAISY MILLER. 





So much has been written about Daisy 
Miller, that further comment seems super- 
fluous, but I have not seen anywhere ex- 
pressed the idea that first presents itself to 
our minds. We cannot avoid the unpleas 
ant fact that Mr. James has given us a pic- 
ture, (somewhat exaggerated, to be sure, but 
that is to be expected,) of a not uncommon 
type of American girl, and we hasten to 
discover the fault in our American habits, 
to which the existence of this type is due. 
Doubtless many will immediately say it is 
owing to the freedom allowed young girls, 
and will claim a return to severe ehaperon- 
age as the only remedy. We can scarcely 
conceive of such a motheras Mrs. Miller, 
but it iseasy to imagine circumstances in 
which a Daisy Miller might be situated with 
quite as much freedom and unrestraint. It 
will be hard, however, for our liberal Amer- 
ican public to concede that one of our dear- 
est characteristics, the freedom of women, 
could result so disastrously. It seems to us 
that here lies the difficulty; freedom should 
be accompanied by knowledge. Young 
girls should be taught physiology, especially 
that part of physiology which pertains to 
the relations between men and women; and 
not alone the physiological laws merely, but 
also those subtler laws which govern the 
relations of the sexes, which we might call 
‘‘psychological.’’ They will then see the 
reason in the ethics that are taught to most 
girls at home, and, lacking that instruction, 
they can understandingly regulate their own 
behavior. 

Poor Daisy Miller was denied what is 
good in the absence of better restraint, the 
restraint of a wise guardian; but with even 
this latter, many girls through ignorance 
commit grave mistakes, because they can- 
not see why their amusements are not harm- 
less, and, like Daisy, scorn the word ‘‘im- 
proper,” because that word has no meaning 
for them. It is sad enough — this little 
“study” of Mr. James’—but it is painful to 
think how much worse the reality might 
have been if Daisy, with all her innocence, 
had been a girl of strong and passionate na- 
ture (as she might have been, with all her 
innocence) instead of a light and shallow 
one How the never-returning light-heart- 
edness of youth might have been replaced 
for her with the bitter and writhing con- 
sciousness of an unworthy love, or if her 
nature had had the passion without the 
strength, how terrible might have been the 
end of her ‘“‘good time” in Rome. Inno- 
cence, in the sense of ignorance, has been 
a synonyme for all that is charming in 
young girls; and it doubtless is charming, 
but it is also very dangerous, and there are 
certainly things more desirable and more 
lastingly pleasurable than ‘‘charmingness” 
—though we claim that true innocence com- 
bined with the most complete knowledge, 
may be more charming than ignorant inno- 
cence can be. Ss 

Dubuque, Iowa, Feb. 27, 1879. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Sopnia P. Townsenp, of Boston, 
read a very interesting paper recently, on 
‘Egypt and the Early Religions,” before 
the Cambridge Sunday Club. 

Mrs. Harrret W. Pavst is one of the 
Philadelphia school trustees. Philadelphia 
is a city which recently raised the wages of 
its school-teachers all around. 

Miss Atice C. FLETCHER is to give a 
course of four lectures on American His- 
tory, before the Cambridge Women’s Un- 
ion, beginning Friday, March 14. 

Mrs. Annie P. Ciark, the singing evan- 
gelist, whose labors have recently been so: 
successful at Grace Church, Taunton, is to 
assist Brother Nutter in revival work at 
Allen Street, New Bedford. 

Miss F. E. WiLarp, of Chicago, recent- 
ly addressed the students of Michigan Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor upon temperance, and 
a society was at once organized among them: 
with 600 pledged members. 

PrRoressonR Mary J. Sarrorp-B.ake, 
M. D., gave the valedictory from the facul- 
ty, at the sixth annual commencement of 
the Boston University School of Medicine, 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 5. 

Mrs. Mary F. Tuomas; President of the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
first who brought the question of Suffrage: 
before a State Legislature; and the Indiana 
Suffrage Association is the oldest organiza- 
tion of the kind in the United States. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL 
intends to enter the ministry again soon. 
Mrs. Blackwell was the first ordained min- 
ister among women in this country. She 
was settled and ordained at South Butler in 
New York. Now after years of broader 
experience she will resume her old position. 

Mrs. Ciarissa C. Cook, of Davenport, 
Ia., recently deceased, has, by her will, de- 
voted $161,900 out of $223,000 to the 
churches, parishes and charities of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Among some 
fourteen bequests, the large sum of $50,000: 
was given to a ‘‘Home for the Friendless.”’ 


Mrs. C. M. Wriirams has just been elect- 
ed President of the State National Bank, at 
Raleigh, N.C. Her husband had held the 
office. When he died Mrs. Williams was 
elected. This is perhaps the first instance. 
in the history of the country where a wo- 
man has been chosen as head of a: public: 
corporation of this character. 


Miss BERRIAN, a wealthy and philan- 
thropic Stamford woman, has purchased a 
new brick building in the village for $10,000; 
the first floor of which is to be used as-a 
reading-room, while the remainder will: be. 
fitted up as a temperance boarding-house 
for young men who refrain from intoxicat- 
ing drink or are trying to do so. 


Miss Atice C. FLercusr on Saturday 
evening last, lectured to a company of 
about sixty in the parlors of Mr. and: Mrs, 
T. J. Lothrop, of Taunton, on ‘“‘The Lost 
Colonies of America.” The lecture. wasa 
very able one, exciting interest also by its 
originality of thought and beauty of diction. 
Miss Fletcher will give four more lectures 
in Taunton on successive Saturdays, begin- 
ning on the-22d inst. 


Pror. Marta Mitc#ELt is engineering a 
course of free lectures on ‘‘Science,” by wo- 
men, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Ms, Buen 
SwaLLow RicHarps, Miss GRACHEANNA 
Lewis, Mrs. A. B. BLacKWELL and Dr. 
HELEN WEBSTER are among the lecturers. 
The movement is under the auspices of the 
Committee on Science of the ‘‘ Association 
for the Advancement of Women,” of which 
Miss Mitchel! is Chairman. 


Mme. Grevy in the early days of her 
husband’s elevation drove iu a hired car- 
riage one morning to the door of Laferriére, 
the famous dressmaker, and entered, drag- 
ging after hera huge bundle containing an 
old velvet gown. She was received with 
much condescension and was told to wait, 
inasmuch as the great milliner was then en- 
gaged with a customer, no other in fact than 
an actress of the Comédie Francaise. Mme. 
Grévy sat down humbly with her bundle in 
her arms until the great artist chose to in- 
terview her, when she explained that she 
wished to have her dress ‘‘done up” and im- 
proved. “Oh,” said the great one, ‘‘we 
don’t do up dresses here; sometimes for our 
own customers we do such a thing to oblige 
them; but we do not know Madame.” ‘“‘I 
am Mme. Grévy,” was the reply, “and I 
thought I could have this dress arranged for 
the receptions at the Elysée.” Thereupon 
the whole establishment fell at her feet and 
implored pardon, and it is probable that the 
velvet dress will still rejoice the hearts of 
ambassadors. 
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POETRY. | 


ALL ROUND THE YEAR. 
— 


All round the year the sun shines bright, 
The pale moon sheds her softer light; 
The day a brilliant beauty shows, 
The night in drowsy stillness goes; 
The massive links of mountain chains, 
The dimpled swells of fertile plains, 
The boughs of trees, the roots of flowers 
At least are always here. 
And nature keeps their sacred powers 
All round the year. 
All round the year the brave hearts beat, 
The ruddy limbs are strong and fleet; 
With ) onth and health, the tokens lie 
Of glowing cheek and flashing eye; 
No chilling influence need we know 
In summer's shine or winter's snow; 
Warm hands to clasp, warm lips to press, 
Warm friends forever dear; 
Warm life, and love, and happiness 
All round the year. 
All round the year the trusting soul 
May find the word of promise whole; 
The eye of Faith once firmly stayed 
No doubt can move, no sorrow shade; 
The flight of time, unknown above, 
Breaks not our Father's boundless love; 
Unbroken be the tranquil light 
That folds our lesser sphere— 
As ever pure, and calm, and bright, 
All round the year. 
Then mourn not friends, the cutting air, 
The fields so white, the trees so bare; 
Let no false grief employ your tongue, 
Nor wish the year forever young. 
The flower must fade, the leaf must fall; 
But one great power is over all; 
If, through the ceaseless world of change, 
One changeless will appear, 
Unmoved, undaunted may we range 
All round the year. 
— xchange. 
#e 
THE SNOW-BIRD. 


BY DOKA READ GOODALE. 





When the leaves are shed, 
And the branches bare, 
When the snows are deep, 
And the flowers asleep, 
And the Autumn dead, 
And the skies are o’er us bent 
Gray and gloomy, since she went, 
And the sifting enow is drifting 
Through the air. 
Then ’mid snowdrifts white 
Thongh the trees are bare, 
Comes the snow-bird, bold 
In the winter's cold; 
Quick and round and bright, 
Light he steps across the snow, 
Cares he not for winds that blow, 
Though the sifting snow be drifting 
Through theair. 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 
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THE PARSON’S SOCIABLE. 


They carried the pie to the parson’s house 
And scattered the floor with crumbs, 

And marked the leaves of his choicest books 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs. 

They piled his dishes high and thick 
With a lot of unhealthful cake, 

While shey gobbled the buttered toast and rolls 
Which the parson’s wife did make. 

They hung around Clytie’s classic neck 

Their apple parings for sport, 

And every one langhed when a clumsy lout 
Spilt his tea in the piano forte. 

Next day the parson went down on his knees 
With his wife—but not to pray: 

Oh no, "twas to scrape the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away! 

—Erchange. 
oe 


EXPECTATION, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





We rode into the wooded way; 
Below us wide the shadows lay; 
We rode, and met the kneeling day; 
We said, ‘‘It is too late. 
“The sun has dropped into the west; 
The mountain holds him to her breast— 
She holds and hushes him to rest. 
For us it is too late. 
“To see the leaf take fire now, 
To see, and then to wonder how 
The glory pauses on the bough, 
While panting grass-tops wait." 
When, lo! the miracle came on. 
A road-side turn—a moment gone — 
And far the eun low-lying shone; 
The forest stood in state 
Transfigured spread the silent space; 
The glamour leaped about the place, 
And touched us, swept from face to face. 
We cried, ‘‘Not yet too late!’ 
But one. who nearer drew than all, 
Leaned low and whispered: ‘‘Suns may fall 
Or flash; dear heart! I speak and call 
Your soul unto its fate. 
‘Tread bravely down life's evening slope. 
Before the night comes, do not grope! 
Forever shines some small, sweet hope, 
And God is not too late.’ 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


~ ‘THE CORN AND THE 
ROSE. 


BY PATTY PENWIPER. 











A rose-bush grew by the side of a field. 
It was June, and arose had come out to see 
the morning sun, and to be stirred by a gen- 
tle wind. Inside of the fence a field of corn 
shook its green blades and nodded its 
plumes in the gay light of day. 

“I am so happy!” cried the rose, and it 
turned its blushing cheek toward the corn, 
while all around the air was fragrant with 
its breath. ‘I am so happy. Was I not 
made to be lovely and full of joy?” 

“A silly and useless life,” said the corn, 
Tustling its leaves noisily. Now I am hap- 
py because I am to be of some use in the 
world, And I am to live all summer,—all 
summer!” The corn Jooked an inch taller, 
as it repeated the words. But you will die 
to-morrow, nay, today, for wiid roses are 
fragile things.” 

The rose grew pale and hung its head. 


**May I not do some good in the world too’” 
it asked. ; 

“‘No,” said the loud voice of the corn, 
“notany good at all. J am to feed some 
hungry child, or perhaps, save the life of 
some starving man. But youwean not. No 
one wit! be less hungry because you have 
lived.” 

“But can I not be of use in some other 
way?” asked the sad rose. 

‘No, no!” answered the corn, ‘‘there is 
no other way to be of use.” 

The rose was silent for a little while. 
Then it looked up and laughed merrily; for 
it is the nature of roses to be glad 

There was a drop of dew in the heart of 
the rose and as it flashed in the sun it caught 
the eye of a man who was passing by. He 
was the owner of the corn. He had noticed 
that the corn was brave and bright, but he 
had not stopped until he saw the rose. He 
picked it and carried it away. 

The rose soon found itself in a house, ina 
kitchen where one heavy-eyed woman was 
ut work. Her face was pale and her feet 
were tired. She saw not the sunshine that 
morning, nor heard the loud songs of the 
birds; for a shadow no larger than one’s 
hand can shut out the fairest seene on earth. 

“Oh!” she had been thinking, ‘‘it is work, 
work from morning till night. I almost 
wish 1 were dead. Why did I marry a 
poor man to bake and make and mend year 
after year? I shall be old and cross and 
ugly before I have lived out half my days! 
What is the use of it all?” 

She looked up to see her husband come 
in with the rose. Everything had gone 
wrong that morning, and impatient words 
were ready on her lips. A hand unused to 
such offices, but, nevertheless, a kind 
hand, placed the rose in her hair, and then 
the man went away to his work. 

The rose had stirred a tender memory in 
his heart. He had thought of a morning 
like this, when he had met his sweet-heart 
in a green, flowery lane, and he had twined 
a wild rose in with her shining braids. The 
blushing, happy face flashed upon him now. 
The same face, his wife’s face, looked far 
less happy, and he had given her the rose 
with a wordless wish that she would smile 
upon him as she used to do, But she mere- 
ly looked surprised, and he had gone away, 
half-abashed at what he had done. 

But the little deed had touched her. She, 
too, thought of the green lane. She re- 
membered how the touch of her lover's 
hand had thrilled her. She wished she had 
taken the trouble to thank him—then blush- 
ed tothink it had been no ‘‘trouble” to 
smile and be grateful in the glad, old days. 

‘Dear fellow,” she thought, ‘‘I must not 
feel hard that he can not make it easier for 
me. He works so hard himself. And he 
remembered to bring me a rose, to-day.” 

In passing the mirror she saw the rose 
against her still soft hair; she was not so 
old, nor so ugly, after all. A smile came 
and hovered over her lips Her step grew 
quick and light. The room seemed bright, 
her work less wearisome. She theught of 
the happy days of her youth, of the sweet 
time of courtship, and remembered that it 
was as she had longed to have it. What- 
ever their fortunes had been, they were to- 
gether always. She startled herself by a 
snatch of merry song. 

The morning that had begun so heavily 
slipped lightly into a sunny noon. The 
farmer’s dinner stood ready for him as he 
came up. The children were bright and 
clean. The wife smiled brightly as he 
came in, and he stooped to kiss her, a thing 
he had not done for many a long day. 

“‘Ah!” whispered the rose, “I have not 
lived in vain. Is it not worth the life of a 
poor rose to bring joy to these weary hearts?” 

The corn grew apace and waved its rust- 
ling blades through the long summer day. 
‘Tam to feed the hungry,” said the proud 
voice of the corn, ‘‘but the life of the use- 
less rose is done.” 
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GIRLS IN EARNEST. 


BY SOPHIE MAY, 


Dear young girls, if you feel tired and dis- 
couraged, and your aunts consider you 
‘“‘morbid,” it may brighten you a little to 
hear the true story of a couple of maidens 
who fought against fate, more than twenty- 
five years ago, in the wilds of Maine. 

The Wellman family, consisting of a 
widow and six children, lived ‘‘off on a 
cross-road,”’ half a mile from the highway, 
and people in the quaint little village under 
the hill pitied them because their house 
‘looked so lonesome.” It was a low-roofed, 
unpainted cottage, with a smart bush of 
southern-wood each side of the door-stone, 
and a well sweep a few rods to the right. 
Not at all a charming place, except for the 
grand mountain-view at the back door, 
which Marcia and Jane drank in as they 
stood there feeding the chickens. 

These girls walked more than a mile, over 
a hilly, rocky road, to a very common 
school, where at best they had only five 
months’ instruction in the year; so what 
could they be thinking of to try to “get an 
education?” Why, anybody could see it 
was a sheer impossibility! 

But here let me tell you that Marcia Well- 
man didn’t mind such trifles as impossibili- 
ties! Not she! You couldn't daunt her 





brave spirit any more than you can kill out 





Canada thistles. The winter she was six- 
teen and Jane fourteen they had mastered 
the common arithmetics, and were begin 
ning algebra and Latin. Miss Gordon, the 
teacher, kindly heard their lessons after 
school; for, as she wrote her friends in 
New York, ‘they were wonderful girls, 
and she felt it an honor to help them.” 

In January of that year a grcat storm set 
in, the wind and snow following one an 
other like two stump orators in a presiden- 
tial campaign. The sun rose next Monday 
morning, and looked for the little town of 
Vance, but it was buried alive under the 
snow. Not a fence was to be seen, or the 
remotest trace of a road. 

“No school to-day!” sighed Jane, look- 
ing out at the earth as it lay in its white 
sleep. 

‘‘No, but there’ll be school to-morrow. IT 
can just see Mr. Diggles, ever so far off, 
with any number of oxen. Oh, what a 
cross it is to live on a cross-road!” 

Marcia set her teeth as she spoke, know- 
ing Mr. Diggles to be an unneighborly man, 
who would never think of letting them out 
of their white prison. 

“‘Nobody’ll remember us,” said Jane, 
tearfully; ‘‘we shall be snowed up for a 
week!” 

“Oh, fie!” said Marcia, whose courage al- 
ways revived when she saw her sister cry- 
ing; ‘‘I’ll dig my way out, never fear!” 

“Why, Marcia Fuller Wellman! It’s 
half a mile, and the drifts as high as your 
head. You dig us out, indeed!” , 

“Oh, well! you'll help,” said Marcia, 
confidently; ‘‘and mother’ll help.” 

She was a skillful general; she knew her 
men. When Mrs. Wellman and Jane heard 
her clear, ringing voice, and saw her face 
set like Hannibal crossing the Alps, there 
was nothing for it but to look up the snow- 
shove}. With that and the barn shovel and 
a spade, these three intrepid women under- 
took to cut their way through a chain of 
mountains to the village. 

“Slow and steady!” said the mother, 
thrusting her shovel into the heart of a pyr- 
amid, 

Cut, slash, went the spade; that was Mar- 
cia. Thump, plunge, went the barn-shovel; 
that was Jane. Ah, but it was jerrible work 
for young arms! 

By noon the cross-road was half-cleared, 
and the girls caught their breath, and won- 
dered if Mr. Diggles, down by the corner, 
‘‘wouldn’t feel ashamed of himself,” 

But he was so accustomed to feeling 
ashamed that he didn’t mindit. Like the 
Levite, he passed by on the other side, and 
we will be charitable enough to think he 
didn’t see the brave womer who were trying 
to do the work of oxen. 

Before dark it was done, and Marcia flour- 
ished her tired arms, exclaiming: 

“Sound the trumpet, beat the drum! 
Tremble, Vance, we come, wc come!” 

It wasa brilliant victory; but the girls 
did not know they had made their lives 
sublime; they never dreamed that this thing 
which was done in a corner was to spread 
far and wide through the streets of New 
York, 

Two weeks afterward, as they were eag- 
erly conning their Latin grammar in the 
kitchen, the stage-driver dropped at their 
door an enormous package containing forty 
valuable books. 

Books for them! What did it mean? 
Perhaps Miss Gordon could have told if she 
had been there. 

The package was sent by three eminent 
men of New York, and bore a card in- 
scribed with the words: ‘“‘To the Misses 
Wellman, as a token of respect for their 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 

Thus ends my true story of two ‘‘girls in 
earnest,” cither of them “worthy to sit ata 
king’s right-hand in thunder-storms.”—/Se- 
lected. itis 


MRS, BENNETT EXPOSTULATES, 





“Why, my dear Lucy,” exclaimed Uncle 
John; ‘thow you do talk!” 

‘*What is the matter?” inquired Mr. Ben- 
nett, entering at that moment from the 
street. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Mrs, Bennett, ris- 
ing hastily from the lounge and pushing 
back the hair from her eyes, ‘‘only Uncle 
John has been lecturing me upon the duties 
of women and telling me how much smart- 
er and better they were fifty years ago than 
they are now.” 

“Oh well,” said Mr. Bennett; ‘‘you know 
that is a fact. Women do not work as they 
did then.” 

“And I tell you,” replied Mrs. Bennett, 
“that you neither of you know anything 
about it. You asked me a little whi'e ago, 
Uncle John, what I had been doing to tire 
meso much. Well, I will tell you. On 
rising this morning, I found the fire was 
out in the range. That wasto be made, of 
course, and Bridget does not yet know 
enough to doit. After getting the fire un- 
der way, I washed and dressed the children. 
Breakfast over and the children packed off 
to school, 1 did the chamber work ard _ be- 
gan the week's cleaning. It is very hard to 
thoroughly sweep, dust and rearrange every 
room in the house, staircases and all, from 
the attic to the parlor, as we Philadelphians 
do every Friday. Stopping in the midst of 
it to attend to dinner, I was startled by the 
ringing of the door-bell. It was the Rev. 





Mr. Morrison, and Bridget ushered him 
into the parlor. Fortunately, I had not 
reached that room in my cleaning, else I 
should have been in a fine predicament. 1 
wonder Mrs. Morrison does not tell him to 
stay at home on Friday, of all days in the 
week. He had better make his pastoral 
calls on Monday, than to come when the 
parlor is in confusion. 

Well, I put on a smile and an appearance 
of cordiality and delight, as I hastened to 
the parlor, fervently wishing all the time, 
that he had stayedat home. Oh dear, what 
hypocrites society does make of us! I read, 
the other day, in the obituary of a woman, 
that she was never known to speak an an- 
gry word. That only shows the power she 
had to conceal her feelings. I am sure she 


must have been sorely tempted to scold,” 


when every thing went wrong, as it some- 
times does in the best regulated families. 

Mr. Morrison staid all of thirty minutes, 
and by that time it was so late that I had to 
rush out into the kitchen and hurry up the 
dinner as fast as possible, for you know, 
George, you are displeased if it is not ready 
when you comehome. Atanyrate, I know 
it, though you may think you conceal the 
feeling. After dinner I had to resume the 
sweeping, dusting, etc. Talk to me about 
the work my grandmother did! Why the 
labor of sweeping the carpet of a parlor, 
cleaning the windows, dusting and rear 
ranging every article large and small upon 
the mantel, tables, etagére and brackets, is 
greaterand more exhaustive than could be 
the spinning of a skein of yarn, or the weav- 
ing of half a dozen yards of flannel. And 
the most trying thing about it 1s, that this 
labor is not appreciated. George goes out 
in the morning and everything to his eyes 
looks neat and orderly. When he comes 
in again, no change is apparent to him and 
when I complain of being tired, I know he 
thinks I must be tired of doing nothing, 
for he can see nothing that I have done. 
Had I spun my ‘‘two run a day” now, he 
would have noticed and valued my labor; 
and I say again, it would not be half so 
hard to do, as the work I now perform. 

Perhaps Uncle John remembers when 
the neighbors used to call at his father’s 
house of an evening, fifty years ago. Seated 
around the bright kitchen fire, they chatted 
merrily, unrestrained by the formalities of 
modern society. Before he had perceived 
the absence of his mother, he saw her com- 
ing from the cellar, with a basket of apples 
and a pitcher of cider. After these had 
been warmed by standing on the hearth, 
they were passed round, each one taking an 
apple from the basket, eating it without 
paring and throwing the core into the fire. 
Then the cider was taken, sometimes with- 
out the formality of a single glass, many 
drinking from the same pitcher. But our 
evening gatherings involve much more of 
preparation, costing time and labor. Why, 
if I were to offer only apples and cider, or 
lemonade, to a few friends of an evening, I 
should have to furnish not only the basket 
and pitcher, but a tray, plates, knives and 
goblets, and these would have to be washed 
and put in order afterwards. I wonder if 
you men can understand what an addition- 
al labor that would be; how many steps and 
movements of the whole person it would 
require, weary though it may be, with the 
multiform duties of the day? 

Then too, with regard to dress, Uncle 
John knows that his mother and grand- 
mother wore plain, substantial clothing, 
sometimes perhaps, of their own manufac- 
ture and destined to last an indefinite time. 
A garment once made, it did not have to be 
replaced by another every three months, 
True, they had no sewing-machines, but 
these are merely automatic. They cannot 
contrive and remodel and fit and arrange 
trimming, and do the thousand and one 
things that exhaust the time and nerves and 
physical strength so greatly. 

‘So then,” said Uncle John, ‘“‘you would 
like to go back to the good old times when 
I was a little boy.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Lucy; “I prize the 
higher advantages of the present day. Our 
grandmothers did not study Latin and Greek 
avd Euclid. They were not postmistresses 
and state librarians and school directors. 
They did not preach and practice medicine 
and plead cases in court. They did not 
even read the daily newspaper, and they 
did not have the sure and glorious prospect 
we enjoy of soon obtaining equal political 
rights. Now, while I am willing, yes, glad 
to work much harder than my grandmother 
did—which I certainly do—for all the supe- 
rior blessings I possess, I want you men to 
give me credit for it and not fancy, because 
I am wise enough to run this complicated 
domestic machinery without any friction 
apparent to yourselves, that I am doing lit- 
tle or nothing. You ought to comprehend 
the fact that the more women, as well as 
men, are unfolded, the more they have to 
do, thus becoming more and more like God 
who doeth all things.” 

E. A. Krnespury. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


“WIMMEN’'S SPEECH.” 





The “Woman's Kingaom” brightens the 
work for women as follows: ‘‘Isn’t the 
‘Kingdom’ rather solemn?” questions a 
merry friend who enjoys a joke and prefers 





to look upon the bright side of life We 
answer, yes. We have been really hoping 
for the sake of our journalistic reputation 
that something funny would happen, but it 
don’t, and a three-weeks’ close confinement 
with three ‘‘whooping-cough” patients js 
not calculated to render one as youthful 
and enthusiastic as Miss Cherry Pecksniff: 
and yet the small procession now movinz jn 
front of my table, wherein are headless 
dolls, broken wagons, a whole menagerie of 
animals fresh from the baker’s, comic val. 
entines in kaleidoscopic horror, the relics 
of ancient feasts and fetes metamorphosed 
into trains and turbans, would be very fun- 
ny on paper, altho’ possibly not so interest. 
ing to any one else, as to a mother; hence 
in order to provoke a smile, we quote a few 
words from Betsey Babbitt in regard to 
‘wimmen’s’ speech.” 

“I do not believe wimmen ought to vote,’ 
exclaimed Betsey B. 

‘‘Nor I nuther,” says Josiah. ‘She hain’t 
got the rekrisite strength to vote; she is too 
fraguile.” 

Just at this minute the boy that takes the 
milk came along, and Josiah, says he to 
me, “lamin my stocking feet, Samantha, 
won't you jest step out and help Thomas 
Jefferson on with the can?” 

Says I, “If Iam to fraguile to handle a 
paper vote, Josiah Allen, | am too fraguile 
to lift 150 pounds of milk.” 

* * * * * * . 

“But if you vote you have got to go be 
fore a board of men, and how tryin’ to del- 
icacy that would be.” 

“I went before a board of men when I 
joined the meetin’ house, and when I got 
the premium for my rag carpet, and [I stil] 
live, and I still call myself a respectable 
character, but, says I, in a vain of uncon- 
cealed sarcasism, if these delicate ball char- 
acters are too modest to go in broad day- 
light armed with a umbrella, before a ven- 
erable man settin’ on a board, let ’em have 
a good female board to take their votes.’’ 

“Would it be lawful to have a female 
board?” says Betsy. 

“Wimmen can be boards at charity 
schools, and they can be boards at fairs and 
hospitals and penitentiarys and _ picnics 
and African missions, and would it be any 
worse to bea board before these delicate 
wimmen?” says I, almost carried away with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I would be a board myself.”’ 

“I don’t know as it would be any more 
public business than to sell Episcopal pin- 
cushions, Methodist I scream, or Baptist 
watermelons by the hour to a promiscuous 
crowd.” 

“But,” says Betsey, ‘‘ ’"T would devoute too 
much of a female’s time; she would not 
have time to vote and perform the other du- 
ties that are incumbent upon her.” 

Says I, ‘‘Wimmen find time for their 
everlastin’ tattin’ and croshain’. They find 
plenty of time for their mats, and their 
tidys, their flirtations, their feather flowers, 
and bead flowers, hair flowers, and burr 
flowers, and oriental paintins, and Grecian 
paintins, and face paintins. They spend 
more time a-frizzin’ their front hair than 
they would to learn the whole Constitution 
by heart.” 

— oe. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN FRANCE. 





Public instruction in France has become, 
for a few years past, the object of particu- 
lar attention and solicitude. Among the 
improvements introduced, or to be intro- 
duced, we notice especially the bills before 
the French Parliament relating to the estal- 
lishment of Girls’ High Schools. Never 
was a more important measure presented to 
their consideration. 

Strange to say, and only to be accounted 
for by the circumstances of the country, the 
French government, which for nearly a cen- 
tury has been devoting large sums of money 
to thesupport of its institutions, education 
al, literary and scientific, has not yet estab 
lished a single high school for girls. Par 
ents who have wished for their female cliil- 
dren an education superior to that of the 
primary schools, have been obliged to send 
them either to convents or private boarding 
schools. The boys alone have had the ad- 
vantages of the colleges and academies, as 
well as those of various special schools; but 
the girls have been completely neglected; 
no place has been prepared for them at the 
great banquet of public education. 

This certainly is not gallant towards the 
beau-seze ; yea, it is not equitable, and per 
haps we may attribute to this deplorable and 
culpable negligence, the idea, too general 
in France, that Woman is an inferior being, 
more or less frivolous; an agreeable toy a 
graceful doll, with whom man condescends 
occasionally to amuse himself, but whom 
he is too wise to treat as an equal. Happily 
for women, and for men also,—aye, for men 
especially—better days seem about to dawn 
for the female sex in France. 

As we have said, two bills have been late 
ly presented to the Chamber of Deputies. 
One provides for the foundation of a colleze 
for girls in each of the large cities of France; 
the other proposes the establishment of 
courses of lectures in at least one city v- 
each department, of which there are eighty- 
six. The first named institutions will re- 
ceive boarders as well as day scholars, ari‘ 
will serve as models to the other cities «« 





— 
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sirous of enjoying these new means of edu- 
cation, to which the government will give 
aid, if they wish to found schools of this 
grade. The second institutions will meet 
the wants not only of young girls, but also 
of young women and married ladies who 
feel the need of completing their education. 

We see with pleasure that these measures 
are well received by the Chamber of Rep 
resentatives, and that, in all probability, 
they will be adopted, at least in their essen- 
tial features. We really hope so, because 
it is a truly practical education, which is to 
be easily seen by the programmes of studies 
which accompany the bills in question. 

The intention of the promoters of these 
new institutions is not to make a woman a 
“plue-stocking.” Care will consequently 
be taken not to develop her mind in such a 
way as to unfit her for domestic duties. 


- Thus, young girls will be free not to study 


Latin, but they will not be allowed to re- 
main ignorant of their civil rights, of the 
principles of domestic economy,of hygiene, 
ant of how to take care cf children and the 
sick. The pupils will understand the noWle 
mission of Woman and her special ‘‘role”’ 
in society. It is in view of this mission 
tuat a liberal but practical education is to 
be given by the State to the young women 
of France.—Nurcisse Cyr in New England 
Journal of Education. 
ae ——_—_— 
THANKS TO REV. MR. POTTER AND 

OTHERS. 





The New York Alumni Association of 
Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y., gave 
its annual dinner lately at the Westminster 
Hotel. The event was considered particu- 
larly noteworthy by reason of the fact that 
ladies were admitted forthe first time toa 
share in the festivities. 

About 9 o'clock, Postmaster James called 
the assemblage to order, and proposing as 
the first toast of the evening, ‘‘The ladies; 
the association feels itself honoied by their 
presence,” requested the Rev. Daniel C. 
Potter to respond. This selection was 
made for the reason that that gentleman was 
the first to suggest that the ladies should be 
invited. Dr. Potter said that he was glad 
to see the association had made a move in 
the right direction. Two or three years 
ago, ona dark and dismal night, fifteen or 
twenty gentlemen assembled, and after 
talking over various matters, separated and 
went home. But to-night they were able to 
bring their sisters and their cousins and 
their aunts along with them; and asa re- 
sult, all enjoyed themselves the more. 

Madison University is under the care of 
the Baptist denomination, was established 
in 1846, has eighty-five students and a libra- 
ry of 10,000 volumes. We take these facts 
from Mr. Thwing’s ‘‘American Colleges” re- 
cently published. 

So far, men alone enjoy its educational 
privileges, but as we see, its Alumni have 
kindly extended to sisters, aunts, and cous- 
ins a share in its social enjoyments. 

In the book above referred to, Mr. Thwing 
makes some interest-statements in regard to 
co education. Among the 311 Colleges in 
the United States, 170 admit women on 
equal terms with men. Of those under 
sectarian care, the Methodists have the 
lurgest number; of these about thirty-seven 
out of the forty nine are open to women. 
The Baptists have thirty-seven, of which 
fifteenadmit women. Those under Presby 
terian care, number thirty-three with six- 
teen co-educational. The Roman Catholics, 
with thirty-seven Colleges, educate in them 
only men. Three out of the five supported 
by friends, admit women. Of the seventy- 
six non sectarian colleges, forty-six are co- 
educational. The whole number of college 
students, according to Mr. Thwing's esti- 
mate, is 25,670, about one sixth of these be- 
ing women. 

South Carolina gives no college to her 
daughters. Illinois supplies sixteen co-ed- 
ucational colleges. Mr. Thwing’s book 
presents many points of interest, and is well 
worth reading. Cc. OC. H: 
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CLEAN HOUSES, 


Hume, the historian, quotes Erasmus as 
ascribing the ‘‘frequent plagues in England 
to the nastiness and dirt and slovenly habits 
among the people. The floors,” says the 
latter, ‘‘are commonly of clay, strewed with 
rushes, under which lies unmolested an an- 
cient collection of beer, grease, fragments, 
bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, 
and everything that is nasty.” We read 
this with no little incredulity, thinking it 
scarcely possible that our ancestors could 
ever have been so gross and indecent. Yet, 
in the sixteenth century, habitations must 
have been extremely rude, since the comp. 
treller of the household of Edward the 
Sixth paid only thirty shillings a year for 
rent; and in Elizabeth’s reign houses were 
tenanted that were unprovided with chim- 
neys, the smoke of fires escaping through 
doors and windows and crevices, and the 
people slept on straw pallets, with round 
logs under their heads for pillows. 

It is pleasant to note the vast stride of 
improvement that has been made, since the 
time referred to above, both in the structure 
and conveniences of modern houses of the 
ordinary class, and in the tidiness and order 
with which they are kept. What would 
any officially constituted board of health re 





port, were it possible for them to find the 
dwelling-place of a family answering to the 
description we have given? How compar- 
atively neat are the most slovenly house- 
keepers of this period; and how much more 
exempt are the most unwholesome quarters 
where human beings are sheltered, in any 
of our towns and cities, than those which 
occasioned no special anxiety on sanitary 
grounds, or disgust on account of their 
foulness, not more than three centuries ago. 

It is a matter of congratulation, that the 
art of constructing buildings, both for 
homes and business, has made the advance 
which may be noted to-day, not only, or 
chiefly in those structures on which mil- 
lions have been expended, but in the dwell- 
ings of people of moderate means. A new 
charm has been thrown around domestic 
life by the skillful handling of constructive 
materials, and the display of good taste in 
some unpretending ornamentations. Man- 
kind are better, as a rule, for having better 
things for common enjoyment. Refined 
ways of living, to a certain extent, secure 
an improved type of character. The log 
cabin may do for the western pioneer, till 
he can afford a larger outlay for shelter; 
but his self-respect and manliness will suffer 
no detriment when he comes to occupy his 
new-built cottage or mansion. While any 
number of people have shown great fool 
ishness in house-building, spending more 
than they were able, or wasting on mere 
fancies what should have gone to the ac- 
count of utility, we believe that in the tone 
of society, an unmistakable moral health- 
fulness has come from the custom of men 
at the head of families, so soon as they can 
take the step without burdening themselves 
too much with dett, to provide themselves 
with dwellings, arranged for their special 
convenience. The more these modest homes 
multiply, the more will the well-being of 
the community be promoted, and law and 
order will reign in wider circles. 

With whatever urgency independent 
homes for the people, so much talked about 
now-a-days, may be advocated, there should 
always be an implied, if not expressed con- 
dition, namely, that under no domestic roof 
shall cleanliness be 4 neglected or discarded 
virtue. Filth is bad enough in the street, 
and in unfrequented by-ways; it must not 
be tolerated within or around any domicile. 
The stupidest people should now know, 
that foulness engenders disease; and that 
the contagion will spread fearfully wherever 
there is a lack of sweetness and purity. 
The civil authorities have taken this matter 
in hand; and on inspection by proper offi- 
cers of premises that do not meet health re- 
quirements, order nuisances to be abated. 
Far better than such compulsory regulations, 
which reach only extreme cases of careless- 
ness, are the taste and ambition to order the 
affairs of a household so that every abomi- 
nation in the way of untidiness shall be ex- 
cluded. There is no comfort or glory in 
uncleanness, or in that disorder with which 
it is usually associated. A man’s house is 
his castle; but the law can invade it against 
his most vehement protests, if there is evi- 
dence that its atmosphere is unwholsome. 
Dirt, out of place, is the foe which science 
and the guardians of the public health, are 
rallying all the forces they can to overpow- 
er. And still the struggle, which should 
come to a decisive termination in a day, or 
what is better, should be avoided by an un- 
conditional surrender of the threatened ene- 
my, is likely to be a protracted one. The 
plentifulness of purifying water, and of all 
required disinfectants, together with such 
sanitary information as is scattered broad- 
cast over the land, ought to secure better 
and speedier results than we fear are near at 
hand. What is desirable, is to make the 
contrast between those dwellings of an ear- 
lier age, whose description has been given, 
and the homes of the average householders 
of to-day as striking as may be. Caves and 
dens are good enough for those who have 
no instinct of neatness, and wil: not yield to 
any refining processes. Recoiling from a 
return to barbarian life, go to and let as 
many as have homes, however unpretend- 
ing and scantily supplied, see that they do 
not forego the cheapest and choicest of lux- 
uries belonging to these retreats, cleanliness. 
Not in garret or cellar, kitchen or store- 
room, should there be allowed a temporary 
lodgment of anything that would shock rea- 
sonable fastidiousness. Care should be 
equally divided between the drawing-room 
and those parts of the house which visitors 
but rarely have an opportunity to inspect. 
It may be that some affected, exquisite land- 
lady may not fully admit the force of these 
suggestions, and would tolerate any degree 
of slackness in the culinary and other de- 
partments, if only the drapery and furni- 
ture of the choicest apartments can be kept 
in perfect order. Common-sense lays more 
stress on homelier tasks; and moreand more 
its authority is gaining respect. If it were 
not for ‘‘fussy people,” so called, dirt and 
disarrangement would make themselves 
alarmingly conspicuous in numberless habi- 
tations. No opprobrium can fasten on 
scrupulous neatness. A common maxim 
gives it a rank next to godliness on the scale 
of human virtues. It tells of correspond 
ing inward states, (though not always with 
infallible accuracy, for some doubtful char- 
acters have had the grace of tidiness;) and 
as a preventive of disease is enjoined by 





medical authority and legislative enact- 
ments. Pass around a good word favoring 
a habit which fashion and laziness are often 
in league to bring into disesteem.— Worcester 
Spy. ae 


PRACTICAL WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN VT. 


In Bridgewater, Vt., resides a woman 
who has for years put in practical applica- 
tion the doctrine of ‘‘woman’s rights,” at 
least so much of it as asserts a woman’s 
right to get a living in any way she shall 
choose and to wear the dress most suitable 
to her work. We commend her story to 
the Woman's JouRNAL. Mrs. Minor owns 
three farms, two of which she has pur- 
chased from the profits of the first one, 
and which she carries on precisely as her 
husband did in his life-time, when he was 
the head and she assisted him in the work. 
She has two or three hired men, but she 
takes entire charge of the work, buying and 
selling cattle, marketing produce, driving 
cattle to market and directing operations 
generally. She also does her share of the 
heavy work, frequently plowing all day in 
the spring, riding a mowing-machine in 
summer, pitching on hay and even occa- 
sionally shearing sheep with the hands. All 
this she does as well as a man, and to ac- 
complish it she wears a ‘‘bloomer” costume, 
consisting usually of a loose jacket reach- 
ing just above the knees, a pair of panta- 
loons of the same material, cut like a man’s, 
except that there is no ‘‘spring” at the bot- 
tom, and a pair of men’s boots, the legs of 
which are concealed by the pantaloons. 
Her summer working suits are usually made 
of calico, and she wears a costume of this 
pattern everywhere, ‘‘to mill and to meetin’.” 
When very young she married and her hus- 
band died, leaving her three daughters, She 
then adopted the ‘‘bloomer” costume and 
became a practicing ‘‘cold water doctor.” 
In her practice she met Mr. Minor (short i 
and accent on the last syllabie,) a French 
farm-hand who could neither read nor write, 
and married him. His employer sold them 
a farm on trust, which they worked and 
paid for, and from which they made enough 
to purchase two adjoining farms. One child 
was born to them, a daughter. Her own 
children became very fond of Minor and 
taught him to read and write. Before his 
death, which occurred about two years ago, 
he became a good man of business, and he 
and his wife were highly esteemed as good 
neighbors and citizens. All her daughters 
are well-educated and good musicians, two 
of them well married, one to a teacher whom 
she assists in his profession, and a third is 
soon to marry a New York gentleman. 
Aside from her costume the only peculiarity 
the mother has ever exhibited, was in dress- 
ing her daughters like boys and working 
them as such on the farm until they were 
old enough to rebel. She is a woman of 
good education and judgment, and is con- 
sulted by farmers on matters of business as 
well as called on for neighborly kindnesses 
in cases of sickness. She isabout forty-two 
years old and is worth about $25,000, but 


works as hard as ever.—Springfield Rep. 
—_ > 
GIGANTIC VICTORIAN TKEES. 





It has long been supposed that the im- 
mense trees discovered in California some 
years since, could not be exceeded either in 
height or girth by those in any other coun- 
try, and the palm for size was unanimously 
awarded to the Wellingtonia gigantea as the 
species was styled. There are, however, 
specimens of eucalyptus or gum ‘tree that 
have been met with occasionally, that near- 
ly equaled the dimensions of the American 
giants. Some of these, of the species known 
as the blue gum, have been found on the 
slopes of Mount Wellington, and in the 
Huon district in Tasmania, and others, of a 
different kind, have been noticed in Gipps 
land. Our illustration gives a fair represen- 
tation of a tree which is undoubtedly the 
largest in the world. It is of the kind known 
as the Eucalyptus Amygdalina, or almond- 
leafed gum, which is common in the dis- 
tricts of Dandenong, Berwick and parts of 
Gippsland. Itis not found in elevated posi- 
tions, but prefers Jevel ground, and where 
met with in groves it is found of immense 
proportions, and the butts run up to a tre- 
mendous height before a branch is thrown 
out. The specimen represented grew at 
Fernshaw, in the Dandenong district, and is 
380 feet to the first branches, 430 feet to the 
top, and hasa girth of from fifty to sixty 
feet at a short distance above the ground.-- 
Australian News. 








MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never ear 
out 


ut, 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my c as md are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SaMvUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 


PENANG, SPRING 


MADRAS, | AND 
a» (SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT |SUSINESS 
SHIRTING| so see serene 


150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F, NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST.,, 
Tremont House, BOSTON. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 
Chest-Protecting Corset, 


aspecialty. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 


every town. 
Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 1t3mo 








OF THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 


It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its able list of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


Ia a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. 8S. A. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 








THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and vy ey of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. ‘T'wo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 & to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Nee HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
a best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Cue. 
2m13 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave.. and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 











DY iF PAX 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
(Agents. Address, A. CouLtgR & Co., Chicago, 








LADY 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 

wr: 2 

33 Bedford st. 9w) 








“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 





L, Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles, 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A, 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature 1n this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of the 
sentiment. , 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO. Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions, 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 











= soot of v) three cent 
_ +) Stamp we will send a comple’ 
W RIT LN Geet from samples of fine selting 
. papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
pm asa ytd posortment com- 
prises the finest French, 
PAPERS. and American papers Ly 
Grand Quadrill in Whi , also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland papers 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antiqne finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers 
180 Devonshire St., Boston, 











Any worker can make $12aday at ho " " 
Goldis‘catne free. Ad’rs True & Co. Aaguete te 


Artist rnotographer, 
493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Bondoir Pictures. 46 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
‘Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Abedrption Salt, Foot 
Baths! 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (27° A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 















a _ pane ’ 
no sticky fingers. ull 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 


each, upwards. Werd & 
Gay, Stationers. 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. 





Gold pens Fw genet, 

Rubber Pencils an ‘en- 

AUTOGRA PH. holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 

Port! olios, Boxes of Paints, 

etc., etc., at’ Ward & Gay's, 

ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St. , Boston. 








$5t0G 20 %idtee'Srinsoi a Co. Portand Me. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 


t lating to its editorial ment, 
fd wo the Editors of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 

tters containing remittances, and relating to the 
a de ~ | of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box $6he. ‘Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and unti) pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 
is a sufficient receipt of 


recei f th 
a F.- orn e change of date printed on 


he first subscription. 
the is * for renewals. This chan) 
should be LI es or second were ee = 
m is received. may no 

4 ame is enclosed with’ the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their eubecriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE AND HER NEW VOTERS. 


From a single New Hampshire paper, 
the Independent Statesman, we find seven 
towns and cities making a favorable note of 
the case of their new electors. Keene says: 

The school meeting will this year take the 

lace of the old time March meeting. The 
indications are favorable toward a full fem- 
inine attendance. The leading women 
promise to attend, and there is talk of a 
preliminary meeting, a caucus, for discus- 
sion and preparation. We hear no clamor- 
ing for office, yet the men seem disposed to 
let them try their hands at the wheel. A 
later report says: At a caucus at City Hall 
for three members of the school board, la- 
dies participated for the first time under the 
new law. Mrs. Horatio Colony, Mrs. Ab- 
by Bixford and George Tilden were nomi- 
inated. 

Newport reports: 

The leading question among the women, 
“Are you going to vote?” 

Marlboro reports that at school district 
number two: Four ladies were present and 
took an active part in the business of the 
meeting. , 

Charlestown says: 

We record with pride the fact that a ma- 
jority of the ladies propose to avail them- 
selves of the right conferred by the recent 
act of the Legislature, of voting at the ap- 
proaching schoo] meeting. As is usual, 
upon the introduction of any new meas- 
ure or reform, it meets with a vertain oppo- 
sition from those who impute to them mo 
tives which undoubtedly have actuated them- 
selves heretofore, viz., a desire to attain cer- 
tain ends, regardless of the best interests of 
the community. 

At Rochester they say: 

Our school meeting was held last Satur 
day evening, it being the first meeting held 
in the State at which women were allowed 
to vote. About twenty-two women availed 
themselves of the opportunity of voting— 
Mrs. F. H. Jones we believe was the first 
one to cast a ballot. The meeting was ex- 
citing in the extreme, but not much busi- 
ness was transacted. A mob element hav- 
ing got possession of the meeting it was im- 
possible to accomplish anything. The meet- 
ing was adjourned to meet at the Town 
Hall next Saturday evening. 

At Winchester the report is, 

It seems that the ladies here (some of 
them atleast), intend to exercise the right 
of Suffrage at the coming school meetings. 

At Franklin it is said: 

The question whether our ladies have the 
right to vote for school officers is discussed, 
as the town have abolished the district sys- 
tem. Our best legal talent express the opin- 
ion that it is the duty of the Board of Ed- 
ucation to call an extra school meeting of 
the town, when all persons qualified to vote 
upon school matters can exercise the right. 

The above items sufficiently indicate a 
cheerful acceptance by the voters in New 
Hampshire of the new law which gives wo- 
men a voice in regard to the education of 
their children. L. 8. 


> 
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WOMEN AT HARVARD. 


Nothing could be more cordial than the 
welcome which under the above heading 
his greeted the opportunities now offered to 
women at Harvard. The newspapers East 
and West unite in good-natured commenda- 
tion of the plan. It is clear that the public 
mind was quite ready for it. 

The Jnter-Ocean at Chicago thinks ‘‘we 
can all afford to be glad” of it, and states 
its views as follows: 


If the learned Mr. Increase Mather, and 
his still more learned son, could rise up 
from their sleep of a century and a half and 
behold their beloved college under the ad- 
ministration of President Eliot, there can 
be little doubt that their full-bottomed wigs 
would be lifted in astonishment, while they 
themselves would probably conclude that 
the whole State of Massachusetts had be- 
come afflicted with what in their day was 
called ‘‘possession.” As if it were not 
enough to let down the bars of doctrine 
until the instructors have become ring- 
streaked and speckled with heresies such as 
the fathers of the college wot not of; not 
content with sinking the relative importance 
of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin (with all of 
which Cotton Mather tells us he found Sa- 
tan to be familiar, though he didn’t know a 
word of Indian), and letting in no end of 
optional studies to partially fl their place; 
not satisfied with secularizing the entire ac- 
ademical department in utter disregard of 
the primary purposes of the school at its 
formation, the present faculty would exhib- 
it to the astonished gaze of the Mathers a 
plan for educating girls in precisely the 
same way in which boys are educated at 
Harvard College. 

The plan does not contemplate what is 
called cotducation of the sexes. The reci- 
tations are to be separate, though to the 
same professors and from the same text- 














books. The college corporation is not, as 
such, to have control of the new. department. 
It is to be managed by a committee outside 
of the faculty proper, and the payments for 
instruction are to be certain fixed fees to 
the professors. To the lectures, (which are 
quasi-public), the library and the various 
laboratories and scientific collections, fe- 
male students already have access. All ex- 
aminations are to be the same in both de- 
partments, and at the end of the five years 
course the young lady will receive a certifi- 
cate to tne effect that if she had only been 
a boy she would have become a Bachelor 
of Arts in Harvard College. 

We presume this new departure had been 
determined upon in deference to the de- 
mand that women shal) have pena the 
same facilities for education that men have; 
and if Matilda Jane is really anxious about 
the Greek digamma, or yearning for conic 
sections, now is her chance. It is noticea- 
ble in the city high schools and country 
academies, where boys and girls are trained 
together, that the very brightest scholar in 
a class of Greek, or Latin, or even of math- 
ematics, is pretty likely to bea girl. A 

ood many of us can remember how some 

ainty little body, with a bit of pink rib- 
bon in her hair, has persistently out- 
ranked us in the recitation-room, and per- 
haps we can all afford to be glad that a lit- 
erary institution the oldest and among the 
foremost in America, has taken the first 
cautious step toward bringing about that 
equality of privilege which is eminently 
consistent with its comprehensive and cath- 
olic treatment of all educational affairs. 


The New York Jridune hails the fact as 
follows: 


An announcement comes from Boston on 
good authority that Harvard College pro- 
poses, without establishing any system of 
co-education of the sexes, to afford young 
women all the advantages of instruction by 
the professors of the institution. The dis- 
tinction which, it is said, will be made to 
prevent these students from assuming an 
equal place with the male undergraduates 
can scarcely be more than nominal when 
put into practice, and this concession from 
the oldest and richest university in the 
country must mean an important change in 
the educational opportunities of American 
women. 

The Springfield Republican is not pleased 
with the lack of exact equality, and regards 
the admission of women, in the manner 
prescribed, as rather ‘‘a postern gate con- 
trivance.” Butit gives the facts as follows: 


The Boston Advertiser states that a scheme 
has been devised at Harvard College for 
giving women that higher education they 
desire without admitting them to an em- 
barrassing equality with men. Women are 
to be allowed to take up their abodes in 
private families in Cambridge, and, having 
poe examination, to study the same 

oks, use, ‘‘to some extent,” the same ap- 
paratus, recite to the same professors and 
tutors, submit to the same tests, and, finally, 
at the end of four years to receive—no, not 
the same diplomas as the young men, but 
“certificates” that they have passed through 
the same course as would have entitled them 
to diplomas and to the important affix 
“A. B.” if they had been men. In fact, 
they will not be recognized in any respect 
by the college, but will be simply private 
pupils of the professors, under the oversight 
of a board of mangement consisting of seven 
women, and a map ‘“‘unconnected with the 
college” as secretary. The Advertiser in- 
forms us that this plan as yet is only on 
paper, ‘‘but there is no augury of success 
more positive than the singular absence of 
opposition,” nay, the ‘‘positive enthusiasm 
on the part of the professors—who are to 
be rewarded according to ‘‘a fixed tariff” 
of tuition fees. This is an extension of the 
‘Harvard examination” idea, which Miss 
Brackett has so forcibly repudiated in the 
name of woman’s equal dignities. Out of 
respect to Boston and Cambridge sensibili- 
ties we will leave it to the common-sense of 
our readers to properly characterize this 
postern-gate and back-door contrivance to 
preserve the prestige of ‘‘the superior sex.” 

The Omaha Republican says: 

The Boston Advertiser brings the gratify- 
ing intelligence that old Harvard is about 
to open the doors of her higher education 
to women, and will be no longer the alma 
mater of boysalone. The 7 between 
male and female students will not be per- 
fect to begin with, but the new ster is one 
which logically involves, and must in time 
really involve that. It would, perhaps, be 
too much to expect that the most ‘‘conser- 
vative” of our institutions should revolu- 
tionize itself all at once; but it has assured- 
ly begun the beginning of the end. 

The above are a few from many proofs of 
readiness to welcome equal advantages for 
women in education at least, while there 
are abundant signs which indicate the sure 
coming of equal rights in all directions. 

% '& 





A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


In the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives on Wednesday, the 12th inst., the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
reported the following resolve for an amend- 
ment to give woman the elective franchise 
and the right to hold office. 


Article of amendment: Every female citi- 
zen of twenty-one years of age and upwards 
(excepting paupers and persons under guard- 
ianship), who has the educational qualifica- 
tions required by the twentieth article of 
the amendments to the constitution, who 
shall have resided within the Commonwealth 
one year, and within the city, town or dis- 
trict in which she may claim a right to vote 
six calendar months next preceding any 
election of governor, lieutenant-governor, 
senators or representatives, or other officers, 
and who shall have paid, by herself or her 
parent, master or guardian, any State or 
county tax which shall within two years 
next pens such election have been as- 
sessed upon her in city, town or district of 
this Commonwealth, shall have a right to 
vote in any such election, and shall be eli- 





gible to all offices upon the same terms, 
conditions and qualifications, and subject to 
the same restrictions as male citizens. 

Mr. Morton, of Fall River, reported a bill 
to secure to women the right to vote in mu- 
nicipal affairs in cities and towns, and to 
hold municipal offices. But it was tabled 
on Mr. Morton’s own motion. We must 
all be thankful for the bill for general suf- 
frage, and trust it may pass. 


i. 





CHINESE AND WOMEN. 


The value of Suffrage as a protection of 
personal rights and a barrier against class- 
legislation, is strikingly exemplified in our 
political history. Inthe beginning, foreign- 
ers, poor white men, and negroes were dis- 
franchised. As a result, these classes were 
everywhere at adisadvantage. In many of 
the States (New York among others) a for- 
eigner could not even hold or bequeath real 
estate. But soon easy terms of naturaliza- 
tion were provided for foreigners. Poor 
white men too, were lightly regarded, and 
even Washington, ‘‘the father of his coun- 
try,” justified the small pay of the revolu- 
tionary soldiers, on the ground that the mass 
of men never did or could accumulate pro- 
perty, and under any circumstances, would 
live and die poor. But the old democratic 
party abolished the property qualifications 
for voting, and to-day the men who pay 
only a poll tax, or whose political leaders 
pay it for them, rule Boston and Lynn and 
Lowell and Lawrence and Worcester and 
Springfield, and Fall River and Newbury- 
port and a large proportion of the towns 
and cities of Massachusetts. 

The negroes while disfranchised, were 
systematically degraded and oppressed. In 
the South they were slaves; in the North 
they were bootblacks, barbers, and menials. 
To-day the enfranchised colored man is a 
legislator at the State House, a Senator in 
Congress, a marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a legal and political peer of the 
realm. 

Only two classes remain disfranchised; 
the Chinese and the women. What is the 
result? Systematic oppression of both. 
The poor Chinaman is trampled under foot 
by his Irish competitor. For the crime of 
industry, for the sin of thrift, for the vice 
of temperance, Dennis Kearney howls for 
his exclusion, while democratic and repub- 
lican Senators vie in doing the bidding of 
the demagogue, and let loose the dogs of 
war on the unoffending head of the Mongo- 
lian. Why? Because the Chinaman is not 
allowed to be a voter and the Irishman votes. 
If “the almond-eyed leper” of California 
were a voter, if his representatives were to 
have voices in ‘the next Republican National 
Convention for nominating and in the next 
campaign for electing a President, would 
Senator Blaine have assailed him? Would 
not the Senator have been loud in the Chi- 
naman’s defence? Would he not have in- 
voked the faith of treaties and the princi- 
ples of republican government in his behalf? 
The life, liberty and property of 100,000 
Chinamen are to-day in peril, simply and 
solely because they have no votes, while their 
tormentors vote ‘‘early and often.” 

So with women. Three thousand citizens 
of Massachusetts, seeing women daily beat- 
en, maimed or murdered by ruffians who en- 
joy practical legal immunity, have asked 
the Legislature to authorize the Courts to 
permit the victims to live separate from their 
cruel tyrants’and rear their helpless children 
in safety.—The House Committee of the 
Judiciary reports ‘‘leave to withdraw.” The 
Senate Judiciary Committee reports ‘‘inex- 
pedient to legisiate."—Do we say,—Shame 
on these committees which so reported, and 
on the Legislature which accepts the report 
without a protest? Yes; Shame on.them! 
But the underlying cause of their delinquen- 
cy is solely and simply that women have no 
votes. 

Why is it that the men of St. Louis, to- 
day, while lam writing, are actually voting 
whether or not they will license houses of 
prostitution and subject the wretched in- 
mates to registration and personal inspec- 
tion? Because women have no votes! 

Why is it that women work for lower 
wages than men receive for the same auality 
and amount of work? Because women have 
no votes! 

When women realize that the ballot is 
power, and that power always commands 
respect, we shall no longer hear the parrot- 
cry, “I have a}] the rights I want.” 

H. B. B. 
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FOREIGN WOMEN MUST RE NATURALIZED. 


The Portsmouth New Hampshire Weekly 
contains the following enquiry and response. 

Mr, Editor.—As the new law in reference 
to the election of school committee, permits 
women to vote, will you please inform me 
and the rest of the public, whether the 
wives of naturalized citizens have the right 
to vote in School District Meetings; that is, 
does naturalizing the husband, naturalize 
the wife? If not, must such women take 
out naturalization papers before they can 
vote? J. 

Our correspondent propounds a “‘poser” 
now. The only way we can answer it, is 
like a true Yankee, by asking another ques- 
tion. Are not a naturalized citizen and his 
wife one, the same as any other man and 
wife? 

The question should have a serious an- 
swer, which is this: Women of foreign birth 








cannot vote in New Hampshire, or any- 
where else, unless they are naturalized. 
They can be vaturalized in just the same 
way as men are naturalized. Undoubtedly 
it would be competent for the Legislature 
of New Hampshire to let foreign women or 
foreign men vote without papers of naturali- 
zation. But it has not done so and proba- 
bly never will. By all means let the women 
of foreign birth take steps to become Amer- 
ican citizens. H. B. B 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I intended to write 
a report of our ‘‘Woman Suffrage Meeting 
at the Legislature,” (as some of the papers 
term it,) on the 25th ult., but I find it so 
much better reported in the 7ribune than I 
could do it, that I prefer to let you take 
from that paper such parts of it as you are 
able to publish, merely making a few re- 
marks about the cause in this part of the 
State, as well as about the Legislative meet- 
ing referred to. 

It was a great gratification to some of us 
to meet on that occasion Major Gordon of 
the House, who was speaker when we ad- 
dressed the Legislature twenty years ago. 
He is an acknowledged worker for Suffrage 
in that body to-day. Also the venerable 
Mrs. Drake, who, with her husband, Col. 
Drake, (now deceased) stood by us with the 
whole strength of their influence. At that 
time it required no little resolution, as well 
as conviction of right, to buffet public 
opinion. Their daughter, Mrs. Wales, car- 
rying out the teachings of her honored par- 
ents, is one of the active workers in the 
Equal Suffrage Club of Indianapolis. At 
that meeting the quiet, pleasant face of Ag- 
nes Cook, of Richmond, was seen among 
the people. She was also one who helped 
bear the burden of the meeting twenty years 
ago. These persons, and many others not 
named, have worked on in every way that 
seemed to present itself, here a little and 
there a little all these years, since the organ- 
ization of the Indiana Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in 1851. They have slowly but 
surely moulded the public sentiment which 
will eventually culminate in giving the bal- 
lot to Woman, as it has already opened up 
to her the avenues of labor in every direc- 
tion. At present, Woman in Indiana need 
not hesitate to cultivate her taste, and incli- 
nation for any phase of business life which 
she feels qualified to fill. 

As many of the legal disabilities of women 
as well as the elective franchise can only be 
reached by an amendment of the constitu- 
tion, the Suffragists and their friends are 
looking hopefully to the time when labor 
can be made more clearly available in that 
direction. Favorable resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the Legislature by a nearly unani- 
mous vote. 

I must not omit to say that we had a very 
excellent lecturetby that indefatigable work- 
er for humanity, Susan B. Anthony, 1 few 
weeks ago. She had a fine audience. The 
best citizens of Richmond came to hear her, 
and were much interested. Many came for- 
ward for introduction, and afterwards called 
to congratulate her. Sheis doing a good 
work in our State. The same may be said 
of Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Livermore. We 
hope to hear one or both of them in Rich- 
mond before long. Mary F. Tomas. 

Richmond, Ind 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN CALIFORNIA. 








In the Constitutional Convention of Cal- 
ifornia, at Sacramento, February 14, discus- 
sion was resumed on Ayers’ amendment al- 
lowing the Legislature, in its discretion, to 
confer Woman Suffrage. 

Vacquerel spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment, taking the position that the aid of 
Woman Suffrage might some time be invok- 
ed to offset the evils of Chinese suffrage. 
Judging from Congressional expression, the 
ballot may yet be placed in the hands of the 
Mongolians. 

McFarland said the friends of Woman 
Suffrage now simply ask that the article 
should be adopted with the amendment 
proposed. 

O'Sullivan believed in the full right of 
women to vote. That which has been grant- 
ed to ignorant men should not be denied to 
intelligent women. 

Shatter sustained the amendment, reiter- 
ating the views which he expressed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The denial of Wo- 
man Suffrage was a crime against law and 
against God. Retribution will follow oppo- 
nents of this measure. The inevitable log- 
ic of events will right the wrong. If we 
deny justice to women we will some day 
beg justice from them. 

Caples said the gentleman from Los An- 
geles had wantonly and wickedly forced 
the question on the Convention again, and 
the result was one casualty—the loss of 
time. He pronounced Woman Suffrage the 
most mischievous and dangerous of modern 
heresies. 

West believed Woman Suffrage would de- 
strey gambling, drunkenness and all kinds 
of vice. 

Ayers’ amendment was rejected—ayes, 
55; noes, 67. 

The following new section, drawn by 
Blackmer, was offered by Steele: 


Women having the’ requisite qualifications of age 
and citizenship, as prescribed in Section 1 of this ar- 
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ticle, shall have the tto vote at all electi 
school officers, and sha)! be eligibl one fer 
al office within the State. me *° any education. 


Caples opposed the amendment. 

Laine said it was the worst proposition 
yet introduced. Women who perform the 
noble and sacred duties of maternity could 
not leave the home circle to hold office. |; 
was discrimination in favor of tramping old 
maids. 

Rolfe spoke against the section. 

' The section was rejected—ayes 42, noes 
3. 

The Suffrage article was ordered to ep. 
grossment and second reading. 

WOMEN IN EDUCATIONAL OFFICES, 

The following new section, drawn by 
Blackmer, was offered by Steele: “Wo. 
men having the requisite qualification of 
age and citizenship as prescribed in section 
one of this article, shall have the right to 
vote at all elections for shool officers, and 
shall be gligible to any educational office 
within the State.” Rejected. 

The article was ordered to engrossment 
and second reading. 





SOUTH BOSTON CLUB, 


The March meeting was on Tuesday 
evening, the fourth, with the Misses Bax. 
ter, on Broadway, near E. Street. Rey, J. 
H. Wiggin presided. It was announced 
that Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney would doubt. 
less open the April meeting. 

Rememberiug the delightful festival of 
1877, a committee, consisting of Miss A. 
Lizzie Newell, Mrs. Herrick and Mrs. Burp. 
ham, was chosen to consider the expediency 
of holding such a finale this year. 

The paper of the evening was a continu. 
ation of Miss Newell’s experiences during 
her recent voyage. As before, her narrative 
was photographic. The scenes portrayed 
were as follows: ‘‘Life and people in the Pa. 
cific steamer,” ‘‘Arrival in San Francisco,” 
“The School Troubles there,” “Hotels,” 
“Streets,” ‘“‘China town,” ‘‘Chinese Stores,” 
Theatres,” ‘‘Music and temples,”*‘Churches: 
Suburban trips,” ‘The mint,” “Women's 
wages,” ‘‘The low moral tone of the city,” 
and finally the writer’s rapid trip across the 
Continent to old Massachusetts. General 
chat followed, and the meeting informally 
adjourned. In the absence of Miss Frances 
Blacker, Mrs. L. N. Wiggin acted as tem- 
porary secretary. Among those present was 
Madam Ivan C. Michels, whose recent pro- 
fessional experiences on the California stage, 
enabled her to contribute some reminiscen- 
ces to the conversation. 





NEEDHAM CLUB. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club, 
varying its usual custom of parlor meetings, 
was entertained on February 27, by Mrs. B. 
Davis Washburn, in one of the halls of 
Odd Fellows’ Building, to better accommo- 
date the audience assembled to listen to an 
essay on the life and writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, by Mr. Storrow Higginson, 
who in his fine rendering of passages, both 
in prose and poems, and in his delineation 
of the ‘‘Concord Philosopher,” showed the 
skillful hand of a Joving disciple. 

Ashort, spicy paper was afterwards read 
by Mr. Geo. W. Southworth, entitled the 
“Handwriting on the Wall,” relating to the 
subject of Woman Suffrage. 

The question then brought before the 
meeting, whether it were best that its lady 
members should attend the town meetings 
was decided in the affirmative, and on March 
8, fourteen ladies were in attendance there, 
and, naturally with some misgiving as (0 
their probable reception, were much grati- 
fied to find themselves as much at ease 4 
in an ordinary lecture-room, and much it 
terested in the discussions on the subject of 
“schools,” which occupied most of the time 
during that afternoon. H. 


CHELSEA SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


Under its auspices a public meeting w** 
held in the Unitarian Vestry, Hawthor 
Square, Thursday evening, Feb. 27, Mrs 
C. P. Nickles presiding. Col. Wm. H 
Hart read a clear essay on the Legal Rig)'* 
of Women; showing the improvement: 
which the laws have undergone in this! 
gard. 

Rev. J. H. Wiggin, being called upo?. 
asked questions which elivited further ¢% 
planations of the rights of widows unde? 
statute andcommon law. The lecturer had 
not had his attention specially called to * 
woman’s inability to retain the custody 0 
her children against the father’s will; an¢ 
there is need of authoritative legal stat 
ments on this subject. 

One lady who had passed through sever? 
losses in the settlement of her husband* 
estate, argued two or three points with Co! 
Hart, backing her position with facts draw? 
from her own experience. 

Mrs. Marcia Wood said a few words whic) 
showed her dissent from the Woman 5U* 
frage platform; and her contempt for ¥° 
men who do not take the law into their 0¥" 
strong hands when their right to their chi 
dren is questioned. She also disagre 





with the president about a wife’s proprieto" 
ship in clothes bought by her husbané 
Whether a man might sell the wardrobe be 
had given his wife, as if it were still bs 
own, was a question undecided in the min” 





of the meeting. 
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Mr. Wiggin believed that for the success 
of this cause there must be a sense of its 
justice, because all love justice and will 
some day see it accorded. As we can do 
no work well without the heart in it, he 
was glad to see Col. Hart in this effort. 

A. L. Haskell Esq., spoke of the need of 
the influence of our best women to save the 
State from corruption. 

Mr. Persons, (?) of the Legislature, de- 
clined committing himself to any definite 
opinion on a subject he had not yet thor- 
oughly investigated. 

Signatures were obtained for membership, 
and to petitions to our law makers for right 
action, and a collection was taken for the 
club. 

Several other ladies and gentlemen said a 
few words and then the meeting dissolved 
in general chat. 
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WOMEN AT TOWN MEETING. 


Ladies attended last Monday’s town 
meeting at Watertown, Mass., both morn- 
ing and afternoon; the number being great- 
er at the second session, as the good house- 
wives had then done up their Monday’s 
work, and were more at leisure to listen un- 
disturbed by thoughts of household cares 
neglected. They occupied the gallery of 
the Town Hall, to which they were admit- 
ted with the most courteous willingness, and 
were earnest and attentive listeners to the 
proceedings on the floor. There were two 
articles in the Warrant on which they would 
have exceedingly liked to vote; viz., that 
with reference to regulating the sale of 
spirituous liquors, the town being Jamenta- 
bly prominent in the number of its grog- 
shops and consequent demoralization; and 
the acceptance of the schoo] committee re- 
port, over which there was a spirited, und 
on the minority side, somewhat rude and 
uncourtecus debate. It ended by a decided 
and unqualified vote in favor of the avcept- 
ance of the report. It was suggestive to see 
the interest with which the arguments were 
followed with the town-report in the hands 
of several ladies for reference to the sub- 
jects under discussion, and to hear their va- 
rious opinions regarding the merits and de- 
sirability of the town officers for whom bal- 
lots were being deposited. Had women 
voted, some of the men whose politics were 
more certain than their principles, would 
most certainly have been minus an office 
at the close of the day. A silver-haired 
old gentleman of high respectability re- 
marked to the writer, that he didn’t know 
when there had been so orderly a town 
meeting, and he added, “‘I attribute it part- 
ly to you ladies being present. For my 
part, I should be glad to see many more of 
you down stairs, where you belong. You 
will be invited there yet by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” Certainly we 
had no lack of courtesy to complain of in 
any direction, and that has always been my 
experience with men, when women conduct 
themselves in a dignified, quiet, and wo- 
manly way. E. Cc. L. 





LECTURES BY MRS, CAMPBELL, 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave a lec- 
ture on Thursday evening, Feb. 27, at Goth- 
ic Hall, North Cambridge, under the auspi- 
ces of the Reform Club. 

The meeting was opened with singing 
and prayer; Mr. Littlefield, President of the 
club, introduced the speaker. Several 
members of the club and other temperance 
men expressed their approbation of the ar- 
guments advanced to show the need of Wo- 
man’s vote in the temperance work. The 
meeting was not large, and several half- 
grown boys gave evidence uf having had 
weak-minded mothers. If there were ‘‘In- 
spectors of Youths,” paid by the town, as 
in the Puritan days, they would find enough 
to do to keep the boys in order. 

Saturday evening, March 1, Mrs. Camp- 
bell gave a lecture on Woman Suffrage in 
the town hall in Mendon. The hall was 
well filled at an early hour. Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
called the meeting to order and made a few 
very appropriate remarks, introducing the 
speaker. The Selectmen of the town were 
in their room, adjoining the hall, for the 
purpose of registering the names of voters 
for the town election, to be held on Mon- 
day. Many women in Mendon pay taxes, 
and all are interested to have the best men in 
office to conduct the affairs of the town, 
but no woman's name was registered. It is 
fair to say, however, that the Board of Se- 
lectmen would gladly have registered them 
if the State Legislature would permit them 
to do so. 

Several persons came over from the neigh- 
boring town of Northbridge to hear the 
lecture, among them the well-known tem- 
perance lecturer, Miss I. C. De Velling, of 
Springfield, who was in Northbridge doing 
temperance work. At the close of the 
meeting it was announced that another lec- 
ture would be given in the same hall on 
Sunday evening, March 2. Subject, ‘“‘The 
Relation of Woman Suffrage to the Tem- 
perance Work.” 

On Sunday evening the hall was crowded, 
many persons standing in the aisles and 
ante-rooms. Mr. Williams, Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen, presided. The 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
led the singing and offered prayer. The 





temperance meeting at Northbridge, which 
was to have been held at the same hour, 
was changed to 4 Pp. M., and adjourned in 
time for Miss De Velling ta come to the 
meeting in Mendon, which she did, bringing 
a party of thirty people with her. At the 
close of the lecture, which was listened to 
with the closest attention, a hymn was sung 
and a collection taken, giving people a 
chance to change positions and some who 
were sitting to give their places to others 
who had been standing. When quiet was 
restored, Miss De Velling was introduced, 
and added much to the interest of the meet- 
ing by giving a glowing description of a 
painting, now on exhibition in Boston, ded- 
icated to the Woman’s Temperance Union. 

At Milford, Thursday March 6, the vestry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
opened fora lecture on Woman Suffrage. 
Rev. G. W. Stacy presided. The pastor of 
the church offered prayer. The audience 
was very intelligent, and seemed anxious to 
hear more, Another meeting will be held 
in Milford soon. 


++ 


MES. CAMPBELL AT MILFORD. 





The lecture of this indefatigable agent of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, last Thursday evening, notwithstand- 
ing the inclemency of the weather, was a 
timely success. An attentive audience of 
brave men and women were present to re- 
vive the work, and to greet the speaker. 

Mrs. Campbell did not fail to catch and 
hold the magnetic influence of the hour, 
and twenty minutes were used up with 
words of timely effect. Most admirably 
was the closing part of the lecture applied 
to showing the absoluteness of Woman’s need 
of the ballot, in order to lift up the temper- 
ance work now in the “‘slough of despond” 
and fatally demoralized by political trick-- 
sters and demagogues. 

Sufficient it is to say that such was the in- 
terest, that Mrs. C. was besieged at the close 
of the meeting to make an early appoint- 
ment, with the warm expression: ‘‘We must 
hear from you more about this matter.” 

It is fortunate for our noble cause of 
Suffrage that some of its supporters have 
not been absorbed in the whirlpool of sen- 
sationalism, nor been fascinated by loud 
huzzas. We need, even now, to linger 
with our first love, and still to do pioneer 
work at the risk of being of ‘‘no reputa- 
tion.” 

What an impetus could be given to the 
cause of Suffrage in the Bay State, by hold- 
ing conventions in the larger towns, pre- 
ceded by preliminary work! No doubt 
large gatherings can be attracted, and an 
awakening will follow. We must trust less 
exclusively to the State House, and more to 
the people at home. One gets tired of the 
sham of pretenders who bow you away 
with grace as hollow as it is wicked. 

Milford, Mass. G. W. Stacy. 

———_- 

WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


The Massachusetts special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage gave a hearing recently on 
the petitions to allow women to vote for 
school committees in the various cities and 
towns in the Commonwealth. 

Dr. Warren, President of the Boston Uni- 
versity, was the first speaker in favor of the 
petitions. He said it was a conceded fact 
that women are much better informed and 
much more interested in schoo] matters than 
men, and it would be for the good of the 
schools and for the general cause of educa- 
tion to allow women to have a voice in their 
care and management. On the general 
question of Woman Suffrage he did not 
think the granting of this petition would 
have any material effect, but that ques- 
tion should stand entirely independent of 
this. He did not know how general the 
desire was among the women of the Com- 
monwealth for this Suffrage, but had the 
impression that it came from those who de- 
sired the best interests of the schools. 

Hon. William Gray was the next speaker. 
He said that it was a well-settled truism that 
popular education was the surest support of 
public institutions. It was also generally 
admitted that the public school system in 
Massachusetts had not yet reached its high- 
est point, and it was desirable to adopt any 
means which would secure improvement in 
that respect. The important question, then, 
was by what modes—by what means, can 
that end be attained. Surely we must go to 
those who are most interested in the ends we 
are seeking toreach. Therefore he favored 
a law to allow women to have a voice in the 
care and management of the public schools. 
There is no classin the community who can 
be compared to Woman in the knowledge 
and experience she has had in this direction, 
and he believed this plan would commend 
itself to the judgment of the people of the 
Commonwealth. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard Coliege, 
said he believed that universal Woman Suf- 
frage, if practicable, would be inexpedient; 
limited Suffrage, though practicable, was 
inexpedient; but Woman Suffrage, so far 
as school matters were concerned, was not 
only practicable but entirely expedient. It 
would bea great gain if members of the 
school committee couid be elected without 
any reference to political affairs, but select- 
ed for their experience and interest in the 
public school system. His experience had 








shown him, that as a general rule, women 
were much more interested in schools than 
men,—this was not confined to educated 
women, for he had seen many uneducated 
women who evinced the strongest regard 
for the proper education of their children. 
It was of the utmost importance that wo- 
men should serve on schoo! committees, and 
this would not be done to a general extent 
until women voted for school committees. 
He called to mind a country town where 
one woman elected to the committee entire- 
ly revolutionized the schools, and brought 
them out of the old ruts—a thing which 
would not have been done for years but for 
her influence. Dr. Peabody referred to the 
introduction of sewing in the public schools, 
and considered it one of the most important 
movements that had been made for years, 
and said if it was.to be continued and de- 
veloped as it should be, it could only be done 
by the aid of women upon the committees. 

Col. T. W. Higginson followed in favor of 
the petitioners, and Frank B. Sanborn read 
letters from Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, of New 
Hampshire, Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns, of 
Minnesota, and Mr. Taylor, of Kansas, ip 
regard to the workings of similar laws in 
those States. Professor J. W. Dickinson 
also favored the petition. 








GREAT REDUCTIONS 


—-]N— 


CARPE TIN Cs. 
John & James Dobson 


The largest manufacturers of Carpetings in the world have placed in their retail depart- 
ment a large and fine variety at the following low prices: 


Royal Axminsters, 
“  Wiltons, 
“ — Velvets, 
5 frame Body Brussells, 
Tapestry Brussells, 
3 Plys, 
Ex. Superfines, 


(usual price, 3 00,) 1 50. 
“ “ 3 75,) 2 00. 
“« « 280) 1 50. 
“ ‘“ 1 Th,) 1 25. 
“ «1 00,) 65 &75 
‘“ ‘“ 1 25,) 1 00. 
“ “ | 00,) 75. 


Linoleums, Oil-Clots, Mattings, &c. 


(Compare our prices with prices asked by retail houses.) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 


Opposite R. H. White’s & Co. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ladies of Sorosis have given $50 to 
the Working Women’s Protective Union, at 
No. 38 Bleecker St. 


The widow and daughter of Bayard Tay- 
lor have arrived in New York, on their re- 
turn home from Berlin. 


Elihu Burritt, ‘“‘the learned blacksmith” 
as he was called, was buried at New Britain, 
Connecticut, on Monday last. 


The Woman Suffrage question was intro- 
duced first into Congress by Representative 
Hon. George Julian from Indiana.— Wo- 
man’s Tribune. 


The Wisconsin Legislature has received a 
petition asking for a Constitutional amend- 
ment establishing an educational test for 
voters for the year 1890. 


Bayard Taylor’s translation of ‘‘Faust,” 
in the opinion of the Saturday Review, is 
‘one of the most remarkable feats of trans- 
lation achieved in any modern language.” 


The Lawrenceburg (Indiana) Pyess has 
established a Women's Department, devot- 
ed to what women are doing, and what 
those who read the Press wish to say ‘‘about 
women.” ' 


A Jewess and an Irish girl are managing 
a shoe shop in Cincinnati, and managing it 
well. Both are the daughters of widowed 
mothers, and each aids in the support of 
her family. 


We hope parents will remember that 
when Washington was born there were no 
soothing-syrup factories, and yet he lived 
and became a great man,.— Philadelphia 
Chronicle Herald. 


The Home Protection Petition with 110,- 
000 names has beer duly presented to the 
House of Representatives in Illinois, In 
three weeks it will be presented to the Sen- 
ate with at least 40,000 new names. 


The women of Chicago hold a temper- 
ance meeting every afternoon in Farwell 
Hall, with perhaps one hundred persons in 
attendance. Other meetings are held in va- 
rious parts of the city, at the jail, county 
hospital, etc. 


The Perkins Institution for the Blind has 
lately received from Paris, as a reward of 
merit for best books in raised letters and 
maps, the work of the scholars, a handsome 
silver medal, awarded by the jury of the In- 
ternational Exposition last summer. 


A planet has been discovered by Coggia 
at Marseilles, right ascension, eleven hours, 
twenty minutes; declination, five degrees, 
two minutes north; diurnal motion, minus 
sixty seconds in right ascension and plus six 
minutes in declination ; twelfth magnitude. 


New York State has its Abby Smith in 
Sarah D. Wheeler, of Greenfield. Sheisa 
wealthy maiden Jady, and has been senten- 
ced to the county jail until she pays fine 
and costs of $150, because she would not 
meet her taxes of $65, unless she could vote. 


The House in Connecticut has passed a 
bill providing that no foreigner shall settle 
in a town unless he is admitted by a vote of 
the people, or the consent of the justices 
and selectmen. How will the foreigners 
who are so loud against the Chinese like 
that? 


Rubinstein is in Dresden under treatment 
by an oculist, he being threatened with total 
blindness. But his memory is so wonder- 
ful and his ear so accurate that even that 
misfortune, should it happen, will interfere 
very slightly, possibly not at all, with his 
performance. 

The Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, twelve miles from Chicago, does not 
permit, by its charter, a saloon within four 
miles. The result is a population of 6,000, 
with only two policeman, whose chief work 
seems to be the watching of tramps who 
come from the city. 


Do not fail to read the spirited discussion 
of the right of Woman to vote in New 








Zealand, found on the inside of this paper. 
The Englishwoman’s Review from which we 
extract it, gives the report at length. At the 
very ends of the earth, the claim for the 
rights of women is heard. 


The last issue of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, which has ever been one of 
the bravest of our religious journals in ad- 
vocating the claims of women, contains an 
interesting article upon our Industrial 
Schools for Girls, which, in view of the bill 
now pending before the Illinois Legislature 
is very timely. 


The Woman Suffragists are again before 
the Legislature. Repeated defeats do not 
daunt them, and they are to be admired for 
their persistency, if for nothing elsc. As has 
been repeatedly stated, there will not be 
much chance for the extension of Suffrage 
to women until the mass of intelligent mem- 
bers of the sex evince an earnest desire to 
possess the privilege.— Boston Transcript, 


Woman Suffrage has set the two houses 
of the Michigan Legislature by the ears. It 
is not the presence of mothers, wives and 
sisters at the polls, however, but liberty for 
them to vote in the church meetings of Epis- 
copal societies. The House believes in 
every one voting onchurch matters without 
regard to sex, but the Senate insists on keep- 
ing the word ‘‘male” in the bil), and there 
it sticks between the two bodies. 


One of Charles Dickens’s daughters-in- 
law, Mrs. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, has 
met a terrible death recently in Australia, 
where her husband has for several years 
been living and prospering. She was driv- 
ing out with her little daughter, when the 
horse became frightened, and running away, 
finally overturned the carriage. The child 
was killed, and the young wife so dreadful- 
ly injured that she died in a few hours. 


An unsuccessful attempt has been made 
in the Colorado Legislature to remove the 
State School of Mines from Golden and at- 
tach it to the State University at Boulder. 
Such an effort ought to succeed. There is 
no good reason why the two institutions 
should not be under the same management. 
If we are to have a state university let us 
make a university of it by giving it control 
of all state educational institutions. —Denver 
Mirror. 


Mr. Morse, of Middlesex, for the com- 
mittee on prisons, reported a bill providing 
that any woman convicted of drunkenness 
for the second time, shall be sent to the Re- 
formatory Prison for women, for not less 
than two months, nor more than two years; 
that the commissioners of prisons may trans- 
fer any woman from the prison to the state 
workhouse, or almshouse, or that they may 
contract to have them employed in domes 
tic service. 


It is nearly, if not quite, thirty years since 
the first agitation of the question of Woman 
Suffrage. While, saving in Wyoming, wo- 
men are yet without the Suffrage, it cannot 
be doubted that the‘agitation of this reform 
has told powerfully on the side of the ad- 
vancement of women in the matter of the 
enlargement of their industries and their 
social and civil rights. If the leaders in 
the battle have not achieved all that they 
claim as Woman’s Rights, they certainly 
have abated alarge number of Woman’s 
wrongs.—Rutland Herald. 


The Society of Friends in Philadelphia is 
taking active steps for the formation of set- 
tlements in the West. It is the intention to 
form an association which shall purchase 
tracts of land and sell farms and lots to 
Friends, or those in sympathy with them, 
and also to aid persons whose means are 
limited, with help in the erection of dwell- 
ings and other necessary things in their set- 
tlements. The association will lay out 
roads, and erect meeting-houses and school 
buildings. In all deeds a clause will be in- 
serted prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. 





A public hearing on a system of technical ° 








education was given by the Joint Standing 
Committee on Public Instruction in Boston 
last week. It was stated that a plan was 
already prepared and that all that .was 
wished was the assignment of a school build- 
ing and $25,000. Dr. Bartol said that one 
cause of crime, was the idleness which is 
enforced by the system of education which 
does not teach how to do,—only how to say 
things. Mr. 8. P. Ruggles said that it as 
tonished him, to see how little boys knew 
about mechanical industries. He added 
that the developing school and machine 
shop were intended as the starting points of 
the scheme, and that fifteen would be the 
proper age for boys to begin their technical 
education. 


The young Queen of Holland has received 
& warm welcome in the Dutch territory 
The King is reported to have addressed her 
on their arrival at home in the following en- 
thusiastic words: “I am delighted to be 
able to welcome your Majesty on the soil of 
the Netherlands. Your Majesty may be 
proud of the reception with which you have 
met. As King of Holland, I am deeply 
moved. Your Majesty may rest assured 
that no queen on earth is at this moment 
richer than you are in love, in honors, and 
in attachment from a famous, honorable, 
and faithful people. Long live the Queen 
of Holland!” 


The London Crystal Palice is over 1600 
feet long—nearly a third of a mile—and on 
an average 300 feet wide. The great nave 
is crossed by three transepts. The arched 
roof of this nave is 100 feet high in the cen- 
ter. The ground floor covers a space of 
twenty acres, & little less than our great cen- 
tennial building at Philadelphia. Five hun- 
dred tons of glass were used in the roof and 
sides, and the entire cost of the structure is 
said to be $7,000,000; the ‘‘main building” 
at our Centennial Exposition cost $1,600,000. 
Two galleries, one above the other, extend 
completely round the building; the lower 
one is devoted to pictures and various ex- 
hibitions. In the basement story is the ap- 
paratus for warming the building, consist- 
ing of thirty furnaces and boilers, which 
send steam and hot water through fifty miles 
of pipe. 

The State of Indiana has a woman’s pris- 
on, which the Philadelphia Times says ‘‘is 
one of the most admirably managed insti- 
tutions in the country.” The superinten- 
dent and assistant superintendent, Mrs. 
Sarah Smith and Mrs. Martha N. Coffin, are 
both members of the Society of Friends. 
Some of the directors are also members of 
this society, as is also the wife of Senator 
Hendricks. These ladies have demonstrated 
that such an institution can be carried on 
successfully by ladies, not only as to the 
general management, but also as to its finan- 
ces. Governor Williams, in a late report to 
the Legislature, thus compliments them: 
“‘These ladies have trained the inmates of 
the institution to habits of industry, prac- 
ticed rigid economy in every department, 
and kept their expenditures within the ap- 
propriations,”’ , 


The Society for the Protection of Children 
has been doing a great work in Baltimore, 
as shown by the reports submitted at the 
meeting recently. While the labor has 
been done without ostentation, it has not 
been ineffective. Boys and girls have been 
rescued from lives which opened to them 
the doors of infamy, and have had their 
feet set in paths leading to honesty and 
usefulness. The field of labor upon which 
the members of the society have entered is 
a large one, and they deserve every particle 
of encouragement and support which it is 
possible to givethem. Now that they have 
got the law on their side, there is no reason 
why they should not carry out their plans. 
Humanity and common sense plead for them 
and their purposes, and we may hope that 
the effect of the published statement of the 
good they have already done will bring 
them all the necessary aid. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In New Zealand women already are vot- 
ers in municipal and school board elections. 
It is now proposed to enable them to vote at 
all elections on the same terms as men. 
From the Women’s Suffrage Journal, of Man- 
chester, England, we have the following 
valuable additional report of the,proceed- 
ings in the Legislature of New Zealand, re- 
specting the Government Electoral Bill: 

“The adjourned debate on the Electoral 
Bill was resumed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 22nd. Mr. McLean 
said that when the Attorney General intro- 
duced this Bill, he could see that it was not 
entirely to his liking, but he brightened up 
a little when he came to the ladies’ fran- 
chise. Now that was what the Native Min- 
ister and himself would fight against. He 
had no desire to see ladies sitting in that 
House, therefore that part of the Bill would 
have his opposition. 

“Mr. Gibbs said that a subject which had 
been referred to by every speaker, was the 
female franchise. He would not follow 
some of the honorable gentlemen in their 
jokes on this matter, he would simply say 
that he should vote against this provision in 

every instance, 

“Mr. Taiaroa said: ‘I will merely say that 1 
regret about this matter of Woman Suffrage. 
What women are these that are referred to? 
I object to women coming here and making 


laws. Let their power be confined to elect- 


ing men to come tothis House and represent 
them. Ido not think honorable members 
would care about women sitting beside them 
and talking in this House. Supposing that 
a married woman is elected as a representa- 
tive and leaves her husband at home, she 
will probably lead the thoughts of the two 
gentlemen between whom she sits astray; 
therefore, I think, the whole proceedings of 
the House would be shut up.’ 

“Mr. Pyke said, with regard to Woman 
Suffrage, notwithstanding the amiable weak- 
ness of the Attorney-General and the Treas- 
urer, he could not sympathize with them. 
If any canvasser came to his house to can- 
vass for the vote of his wife, or his daugh- 
ter, or his sister, on the opposite side to that 
which he advocated, he should be under the 
unpleasanj necessity—well, of ‘introducing 
his bootmaker to his tailor.’ He was old 
enough to remember households iu England 
being divided on the quarrel between George 
IV. and Queen Caroline, and the family dis- 
sensions that took place on that question. 
He knew that nothing could be more de- 
structive of domestic harmony and peace 
than allowing political questions to be dis- 
cussed at the fireside. When the 17th sec- 
tion came under consideration, he should 
endeavor to get the word ‘male’ inserted 
between the words ‘every’ and ‘person.’ 
He intended to move the amendment in or- 
der to prevent, if possible, such a dire ca- 
lamity to the human race as would be en- 
tailed by allowing ladies to interfere in pol 
ities, either at elections or in that House. 

“On August 23rd, Mr. Murray said that it 
might be said that all those who were af- 
fected by the laws of a country should have 
a voice in electing those who make the laws. 
If so, then women should be equally quali- 
fied with men. Again, if taxation entitles 
to representation, all who pay taxes should 
have a right to say how they should be 
spent. Women pay taxes, and on that 
ground cannot fairly be denied a share in 
the administration of the affairs of the 
country. 

‘Mr. M’Minn said that another question 
prominent in the Bill was Woman Suffrage, 
and that it was one which he and other sin- 
gle members of that House felt a delicacy 
in referring to. An amendment which 
would be proposed in Clause 22, was to in- 
sert the word ‘male’ before ‘persons,’ 
which would limit the holding of seats in 
that House to male members of the com- 
munity. He was perfectly willing that la- 
dies should have the power of voting, for 
the reason that in cases where they held 
property he did not know how in justice 
that privilege could be denied to them, and 
to that extent he was prepared to support 
the Bill; but as to their taking seats in that 
House that was a different thing altogether. 
He could not bring himself to support the 
micasure as far as that went. The honora 
ble member for Cheviot intended to propose 
an amendment to that clause, and he hoped 
‘he Government would see their way to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. Wallis, in a very able speech, replied 
to the several speakers who had opposed 
Woman Suffrage. He said it seemed to be 
4 nice clear cut division of human life, with 
private life superintended by women, and 
public life superintended by men. But 
what did it amount to? Private life was 
presided over by women, but they shared it 
with men; whereas men took public life 
and monopolized it themselves. If women 
shared private life with men, men ought to 
share public life with women. 

Mr. Barton said he was opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage at present; not on the ground 
that he thought women ought never to have 
political rights, but on the ground of expe- 
diency. lt was not yet expedient that the 
female sex of New Zealand should possess 
direct political rights. They were as yet 
su‘liciently represented and better repre- 
serted by the representative sent by male 





voters than they would probably be by the 
representatives whom they would them- 
selves assist in sending there. In the same 
way, on the ground of expediency, and on 
that alone, he was opposed to giving equal 
right to Maoris, because the time had not 
come when the Maori race were sufficiently 
educated up to public and political institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Stout said that after the speech of the 
honorable member for Auckland City West 
(Mr. Wallis), he did not think it necessary 
to say anything about Woman Suffrage, 
but he might ask, What was the House 
afraid of? In municipal and School Board 
elections women have had the right to vote, 
and what harm has been done by it? Wom- 
en had the right to sit on school boards, 
but had the colony suffered in any way on 
account of their having that privilege? One 
lady in the South Island, and another in the 
North Island, had been elected members of 
school boards, and no injury had resulted. 
He thought that any woman who had prop- 
erty and paid rates should have a right to 
vote for a member of that House. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 
On September 16th, the House went into 
committee on the Electoral Bill. On Clause 
15—Qualification of Electors: Every male 
person of the full age of twenty-one years, 


» Wallis moved as an amendment the 
omission of the word ‘‘male.” The ques- 
tion was put ‘“That the word ‘male’ stand 
part of the clause”; upon which a division 
was called for, when there voted--ayes 36, 
noes 26, majority 10. The amendment was 
consequently negatived, and the residential 
qualification remains limited to men. 

On September 17th the Bill was further 
considered in Committee on Clause 17, per- 
sons enrolled on the rate-payers roll entitled 
to vote. Mr. Sharp moved the word ‘‘male” 
be inserted after the word ‘‘every.” The 
question was put that the word male be 
there inserted, and a division was called 
with the following result—ayes 23, noes 41; 
majority against the amendment, 18. 

The principle of Woman Suffrage has 
therefore been affirmed by an overpowering 
majority in the House of Representatives 
of New Zealand. 

The question that Clause 17 as amended 
stand part of the Bill was carried by ayes 
45, noes 19; majority for the clause, 26. 

Clause 18 confers the franchise on every 
male Maori of full age who possesses a cer- 
tain specified property or ratepayer’s quali- 
fication. It would seem from this clause 
that the women’s franchise does not extend 
to Maori women. 

On Clause 22: Every duly qualified and 
registered elector qualified to be a member 
for an electoral district. Mr. Hodgkinson 
moved that the word ‘‘male” be inserted 
after ‘“‘every.” The question was put that 
the word male be inserted, when there 
voted—ayes 38, noes 26; majority for the 
amendment, 12. 

Clause 34: Person may stand for more 
than one seat at a general lection; must 
choose which seat he will retain. Mr. 
Hodgkinson moved that the word ‘‘male” 
be inserted after the word ‘‘any” in the first 
line. The question was first put that the 
word male be inserted, and on a division 
there were—ayes 22, noes 34; majority 
against the amendment, 12. 

In the absence of a copy’of the Bill it is 
difficult to judge of the effect of the last 
proposed amendment, us it seemingly re- 
verses the spirit of the amendment on 
Clause 22; but, as an examination of the 
division list shows that three or four of the 
members who voted for the insertion of the 
word male in Clause 22 voted against its in- 
sertion in Clause 24, it would seem that 
they deemed the latter alteration unnecessa- 
ry after the former one. 

It is noteworthy that the proposal to ex- 
tend the residential franchise to every wo- 
man as well as to every man of full age was 
rejected by a smaller majority than that 
which rejected the proposal to limit the 
ratepayer’s franchise to men. The majority 
for the exclusion of women was 10, in a 
total vote of 62 members; the majority for 
the admission of women to the ratepayers’ 
franchise was 18, in a total of 64 members. 
The total number of members in the House 
is 76. Of these, 41, an actual majority, 
voted for the admission of women to the 
ratepayers’ suffrage. The proposal to ad- 
mit women to the residential franchise was 
rejected by the votes of 36 members only, 
not by an actual majority of the House. 
The largest division on the Electoral Bill 
was on a question of salaries, when 71 mem- 
bers voted. On the questions of affecting 
the rights of women, the number range 
from 55 to 64. On no other question did 
the number of members who voted in a di- 
vision on any clause of the Bill exceed 47. 

The Bill was read a third time and passed 
on the 27th of September, 1878. 

The Electoral Bill was introduced in the 
Upper House or Legislative Council on Oc- 
tober 3d, by the Hon. Colonel Whitmore. 
In the debate that followed the discussion 
turned on the general features of the Bill, 
of which the clauses relating to Woman 
Suffrage form a comparatively small part. 
The opposition to the Bill appears to have 
been based mainly on its effects with regard 
to the miners and the Maori’s votes, no ref- 
erence being made to the women’s franchise 





among the objections urged aguinst the 
measure. The official reports received car- 
ry us no further than the introduction of 
the Bill in the Council, but we learn from 
the Zimes that ultimately the Bill was with- 
drawn by the Government. probably only 
for a season. 

The Women’s Suffrage Journal has re- 
ceived the following extract from a letter 
from a resident in Toowoomba, New Zea- 
land, dated November 5, 1878: ‘The gener- 
al election will take place next week, and 
there are five candidates for Toowoomba in 
the field, and almost every night one or 
other of them is addressing what he hopes 
will be his constituents. It is advertised in 
the newspapers that ‘all persons, male and 
female, who have paid their rates, and are 
not in arrears, are entitled to vote at the 
coming election.’” 
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FARM LIFE IN WINTER. 


This season, so prolific of amusement in 
the city, brings but little deserving of that 
nameto dwellers in the country—that is, in 
the remote country. The sleigh-riding bas 
its charm, but is apt to be too solitary. 
Amusements need the zest of large compa- 
nies, bright faces and merry hearts. Mile 
after mile of pallid hills and wide, white 
fields, broken only by leafless boughs or 
somber pines, grows oppressive. The ab- 
sence of life, warmth and color. beautiful 
at first, becomes wearisome. Walkingis far 
more pleasurable in winter than the much- 
extolled sleigh-riding. A walkin the win- 
ter woods is fresh and invigorating, provid- 
ed the right temperature prevails. No sea- 
son destroys the fascination of the woods 
for their lovers. In swampy land the trees 
grow slight and tall, and the winds bend 
them. Such woods, shorn of their leafage, 
present a bewildering, almost interminable 
series of graceful arches and alcoves. ‘The 
fall of snow-flakes in a still air,” festoons 
these brafiches and twigs with garlands of 
snow, wreathing them with wonderful beau- 
ty; making the scene oae that fairyland 
might well covet. Where pines grow, the 
young, vigorous trees gather and hold the 
snow in masses, or often in small detached 
quantities, and one can easily fancy that long 
reaches of such woods have burst into white 
bloom. The heavier growth has also its 
owy charm. In still days a peculiar peace- 
fulness pervades it, The life which has 
been and that which is to come—memory 
and anticipation—are in and about it. We 
look through long vistas of tall trees rising 
out of the snow, and remember that the 
woods were Man’s first teachers of architec- 
ture. Here is a vast cathedral, with marble 
floors, with living columns; its organ the 
winds; its stained windows the morning and 
evening sky, sunlighted and shadow-haunt- 
ed; for gas-jets, the stars; for sermons the 
beautiful silence more suggestive than any 
speech. 

Again, a walk along the highway slightly 
varies the scene. Such a walk, we took to- 
day. The snow was well-trodden, forming 
a solid, white, exquisitely-clean path. The 
houses along the way had that uninhabited 
appearance peculiar to country houses, as if 
no one had ever lived in them, or ever would. 
Here a guestion arises; has any one ever 
lived in them? and still farther; what is 
living? But let us not dabble in metaphys- 
ics, but return to the road winding its shin. 
ing way over hills and valleys. It, too, was 
delightfully free from human occupancy. 
Three teams furnished the only signs of life 
that were stirring abroad. These teams con- 
sist of long sleds with several pairs of oxen 
attached, and, of course, a driver some- 
where in their vicinity. Said oxen were 
thrown into a state of fearful trepidation at 
meeting a woman. Apparently it was their 
first introduction to that somewhat anoma- 
lous being. That they were pleased, can 
not be truthfully stated, but they were cer- 
tainly frightened. It was mortifying in the 
extreme, That ‘‘women like to please,” has 
become proverbial." I rather wondered that 
it was so rare a thing tosee a woman out of 
doors here. Tie day was beautiful; the 
earth far and near, wrapped in shining robes 
of snow; earth and sky were flooded with 
sunshine. A smile seemed lingering on the 
face of nature. The atmosphere had that 
exquisite quality which transforms every 
scene into a picture, bringing out something 
of its ideal beauty and glory. Walking 
along the high, white track in the cold, ex- 
hilarating, air seemed scarcely like walking 
on the earth, but like treading the air with 
winged feet. In the edge of the woods by 
the roadside, some snow- birds were twitter- 
ing; a chickadee called cheerily from the 
deeper thicket. Evidently they know what 
living is, They ‘‘take the good the gods 
provide them.” 

“I wonder,” I said to a friend, ‘‘why wo- 
men never walk out here?” 

“Why,” she answered, “‘it is thought in- 
delicate for women to walk, particularly in 
winter.” 

‘‘And so women do not walk because it is 
indelicate! Who says it is indelicate?” 

‘‘Why, the men, I suppose.”’ 

Here was a poser. ‘“‘And they stay shut 
up in the house so as to be called delicate!” 
No wonder women are classed with idiots, 
they deserve to be! ‘‘And what other in- 
structions do these over-fastidious men give 
them?” 





“Oh, they tell them they had better be at 
home attending to their duties.” 

“Ah! here is the gist of the matter. No 
wonder these houses look asif nobody lived 
in them; nobody does live in them; these 
women are not living; they are making 
wives and mothers of themselves. Well, as 
Jefferson says in Rip Van Winkle, ‘Here’s 
to their health, may they stay long and be 


happy 9 ” 
The distinctive out-door work in the back 


woods at this season is drawing wood. It 
requires a stretch of imagination to see much 
poetry in a load of wood, as it moves along 
a city street. Like so many things, it loses 
its finest qualities in transportation, for it 
loses its appropriate surroundings, without 
which few things are beautiful. Very often 
the beauty which we centralize at some one 
point, is drawn from afar and from many 
sources. Nature everywhere tries to teach 
us that all things, as well as all people, need 
the support of their proper environment. 
Even this forlorn-looking load of wood is a 
pretty thing on the border of the meadow, 
where the choppers are at work. The 
meadow itself is a low-lying, perfectly level 
field, open only to the south; shut in by 
woods on every other side. It isa sheltered 
spot in storms, and the snow falls there as 
softly as down. A brook runs across it, and 
in sunny mornings, the resounding cracks 
of the ice that has formed over night, chime 
pleasantly with the sound of the woodman’s 
axe. Across this meadow the wood comes, 
and up through the birches, white gailand- 
ed with snow, that drop their light shadows 
on it as it moves along, and still up along the 
wide, white field, drawn by the slow oxen, 
it isfragrant with the meadow’s breath. 
The meadow moss still clings to it. Ata 
short distance from the house it is piled up 
in the sunshine for wind and weather to 
‘‘season” and make it ready to blaze and 
crackle upon the hearth in future wild win- 
ter evenings. 

Indoors the work is of quite another kind 
Sewing is always in order ina bright, still 
winter afternoon, Asthe hours pass, the 
sunshine steals slowly along the floor. The 
flowers in the window look up and greet it 
pleasantly. Out beyond them are the long 
reaches of snow, and the glistening hills, 
The sewing that we like best is some fine, 
white fabric; plain, that it may not wholly 
claim the eye, and the thought. The for- 
mer will watch the afternoon light, and the 
shadows that begin to lengthen. The latter 
will go wandering through the years, per- 
haps beyond them, puzzling over the prob- 
lems of life, and finding no solution; yearn- 
ing over hearts that suffer, longing for a 
sweet enfolding peace in which to wrap and 
comfort them; yet believing, as we needs 
must, that all things work together for good; 
that above the turbulence and the trouble 
and the pain, stands One whom the storms 
obey; that over every tossing sea of life, 
may come at length the music of a voice, 
saying, ‘‘Peace be still.” 

And still the shadows lengthen. ‘lhe 
bloom of the sunset flushes and then fades 
from the snow, giving place to the silver 
twilight. A pleasant feature of the winter 
evenings is the wood fire orn the hearth. 
Too much can scarcely be said in praise of 
these same fires. It is much to be regretted 
that in so many of our modern houses this 
delightful feature has been displaced. The 
old plan can hardly be improved upon, of 
wide, deep fire-places, filled with great logs. 

“Fire is the most tolerable third party,” 
says Thoreau, and, indeed, these fires are 
very tolerable. They have a power and 
strength of mood which almost inclines one 
to become a follower of Zoroaster. They 
leap, and crackle, and glow, as if with ex- 
ultation of life, and seem to fill the whole 
room with exhilaration. With the fire we 
laugh at care, and weariness, and disap- 
pointment; it sweeps them away with its 
strong breath. Againthe joy dies out of it. 
It burns fitfully and low, as if wrapped in 
dreams. It leads us back into the past, 
where are the faces of old friends, where 
youth is, and the spectres of many things 
that have gone out of life; but all with the 
glow of the firelight on them, beautiful in 
its soft radiance. Its light is more delicate 
than any lamp-light; and is never intrusive. 
It is partly a veil. behind which one retires 
into a more complete self-possession. It is 
as if some finer presence were among us 
holding us to our best. It brings added 
faith in human nature, and we speak more 
freely and generously to ears attuned to a 
new sincerity. 

_ There is also a sanitary effect from the 
open fire which must not be overlooked. 
It is a thorough ventilator. Any ordinary 
room, uncarpeted and free from excess of 
upholstery, may, with a generous open 
wood fire, be kept filled with an atmosphere 
almost as pure as that out of doors; giving 
the same exhilaration and making breathing 
a delight, as it should be. The value to 
human life of pure, fresh air, cannot be 
overestimated. Verily, we believe if all 
people lived in sunshine and pure air, the 
world would not be the wicked world that 
it is often called. It is sometimes urged 
against this powerful ventilation, that **peo- 
ple take cold.” Perhaps so, if they are fee- 
ble, but they should not be feeble. When 
one cannot endure pure air, there must be 
something wrong. But this is a compre- 
hensive subject as well as a dangerous one; 





we will say no more about it; but let Plato 
say a few words. He surely is at a safe dis 
tance. 

“But ‘Herodicus, being a trainer, and 
himself of a sickly constitution, by a happy 
combination of training and doctoring found 
out a way of torturing first and principally 
himself, and secondly the rest of the world.” 

‘‘How was that?” he said. 

“By the invention ot lingering death; for 
he had a mortal disease, which he perpetu- 
ally tended, and as recovery was out of the 
question, he passed his entire life as a vale- 
tudinarian. He could do nothing but attend 
upon himself, and he was in constant tor- 
ment whenever he departed in anything 
from his usual regimen; and so, dying hard, 
by the help of science he struggled on to old 
age.” 

So the writer’s days passed by, bringing 
sometimes a flavor of loneliness and unrest, 
sometimes a grateful sweetness of solitude, 
‘*No man,” says De Quincey,” ever will un- 
fold the capacities of his own intellect, who 
does not at least checker his life with soli- 
tude.” 

Emerson says, ‘‘I am not solitary whilst I 
read and write, though nobody is with me.”’ 

Solitude then is of the soul. It is the 
flow of thought turned inward and drawing 
strength and grace of life from the side on 
which ‘‘we lie open to the deeps of spiritual 
nature.” It brings to us some hint of “the 
vastness of our inheritance; shows that there 
is no limit to what is given; that the limita- 
tion is only in our capacity to receive; that 
nothing is withheld; that all beauty and all 
good await only the growth of our power to 
grasp them. 

Thus life has its compensations. These 
remote localities, prolific, as we sometimes 
think, only in loneliness and deprivation, 
have some cheerful aspects, awaken many 
glad thoughts, and enfold us ofteutimes in 
a serene atmosphere. 

A Farmer's Wire. 
——————_ e me —_ —_ 


WOMEN WHO WORK. 


A Chicago paper speaks of farmers’ wives 
as abject slaves, and enlarges upon the drud- 
gery and dreariness of life of women upon 
the farm. More than once exaggerated ar- 
ticles of this type have been answered by 
contributors to our Home department—by 
women who live in the country, and who 
are as loyal to their homes and as proud of 
them as are any of our city ladies. These 
women have said that those who are expend: 
ing so much pity on the poor farmers’ wives 
should bestow a little of it on women con 
demned to household drudgery and dull, 
hard work in the cities. 

Farmers, as a rule, own their farms and 
homes. Both husband and wife often work 
harder than is for their good in securing 
homes, and in such a way as to induce habits 
of life not calculated to contribute to home 
happiness and enjoyment. But this trait of 
character is common to hard-working men 
and women everywhere, and farmers’ wives 
are no more like slaves than are the wives 
of ambitious mechanics or tradesmen in vil- 
lages and cities. There is this point in favor 
of the wife of the hard-working farmer. 
She is working in and for her home, and in 
a house that in all probability is to go to 
her children or to some one of them. Ter 
husband may be barely able to make a liv- 
ing, with his wife doing all of the house- 
work. She always has something to do, 
and every day is crowded with work. But 
in all this she is her own taskmaster and 
manager, and is not living in dread of being 
driven out of hershelter should misfortune 
or sickness for a few weeks overtake her. 

And, after all, itis a question whether the 
work she dees as cook, kitchen girl, and 
chambermaid, is more wearing on her than 
is the worry and work of many women in 
the city who have the assistance of cooks 
or kitchen girls. 

In comparing the life of women on the 
farm with the life of women in towns and 
cities, the same grades as to social standing 
and wealth must be considered. The home 
of the farmer, who barely makes both ends 
meet, must be placed alongside of the home 
of the mechanic,or clerk or laborer in the 
city, who barely makes enough to support 
his family. On the farm the wife is up 
early to prepare breakfast, and thus begins 
the round of dish-washing, sweeping, bed- 
making, and possibly, milking, that overlaps 
the preparatory work for dinner. Then 
comes other drudgery that overlaps in the 
same way the preparations for supper. In 
many cases the woman does the milking and 
the little chores about the yard and house. 
This is not an attractive programme certain- 
ly. In the same grade of family in the city 
the woman has just as much household 
drudgery, and often with not half as much 
to do with as has the housekeeper in the 
country. She must be up early and late, 
and must plan as well as work; must buy 
the provisions as well as cook them, and 
must strain every nerve to make one day’s 
wages take care of thenext. Her house, 
from its arrangement, demands more care 
than that of a woman similarly situated in 
the country. As far asthe question of mere 
drudgery goes, there is little difference. As 
to household cares and worry, the differ- 
ence is infavor of the farmer’s wife. As 
to being kept close at home, the one is as 
bad a case as the other. 
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Compare the poorer class of farmers with 
the laborers in the city, and again the dif- 
ference is not great as to work and worry. 
The differenee is more to be noted between 
the wives of independent farmers and the 
wives of independent tradesmen or profes- 
sional men. With the latter, a fine, lucra- 
tive business or practice generally brings 
something like relief, while with the for- 
mer, it is often observed, that the toil scarce- 
ly grows less, even after the farm numbers 
hundreds of acres free from debt, with 
docks and herds in plenty. Thisis unwise, 
to say the least. We do not mean that idle 
ness should come with wealth; but that 
drudgery should cease whenever circum- 
stances will permit, both for the sake of the 
mind and the body. 

Certain phases of farm-life are depressing. 
The social demands of woman nature are 
not met, and are not often recognized as 
worthy of serious consideration. Graceful 
accomplishments, intellectual tendencies, 
and artistic longings, are often made the 
subject of jest and sneer, or ignored in that 
prosaic summary of a girl budding into 
womanhood, *‘She is a good worker.” It is 
this tendency to measure womanhood as 
one would a horse or a mule, by her work- 
ing capacity, that makes women dissatisfied 
with farm-life. It is not household cares, 
because they count the same everywhere, 
and good housekeepers enjoy house-keep 
ing the world over. It is not hard work, 
for women everywhere willingly do their 
share of that, and without murmuring It 
is not want of comfort, because country 
homes, as a rule, areeomfortable. But far- 
mers’ wives are often unfortunate, and dis- 
satistied simply because they feel that ‘they 
are not appreciated, and because many 
farmers make so little effort to master the 
thought that their wives are women with 
women’s longings and aspirations. But 
these, we hope, are exceptions. Certain it 
is that the wife of a good man who is 
a good farmer, will count herself among 
the happy women of this world—Daily Jn 
ter- Ocean, 


oe 
THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


A lady who spent some years in Califor- 
nia at the time when the exclusion of the 
Chinese was first agitated there, gives to 
the Boston TZranscript some of the results 
of her own observations of tne behavior of 
the Chinese then and the treatment they 
met with from the ‘‘superior race.” Her 
story is not quite agreeable reading for 
Americans, inasmuch as it shows the Cau- 
casian ata disadvantage by the side of the 
Mongolian. In the mining districts the 
Chinese were the only people who paid for 
the privilege of digging. Others, of all 
colors, white, black or red, took up claims 
where they pleased and paid nothing, but a 
monthly mining tax of five dollars was im- 
posed on Chinese miners and collected in 
advance. But the montbly visit of the tax 
gatherer was not the worst of their griev- 
ances. Any thievish rascal who wanted 
money for a carouse, would set out on a 
collecting tour on his own account, pretend- 
ing to be a collector, and extorting the tax 
from the submissive Chinamen, in spite of 
their meek protests that they had already 
paid. The usual answer to their remon- 
strances, if they dared to make any, was a 
cruel beating, and the destruction of their 
property, to pay for their ‘‘cursed impu- 
dence.”’ Another common practice was to 
camp near a party of Chinamen and watch 
them at their work until they had gathered 
a little store of gold, and then to rob them 
of it. This, to the ruffians who practiced 
it, was ‘mining made easy.” They had 
no chance for redress; their oaths were not 
received as testimony in the courts, and 
though in some rare cases the public opin- 
ion of amining community would protect 
them in a measure from the wrost outrages, 
the common verdict of those who were too 
honest to rob them, or to sharein the spoils, 
was, ‘‘They must be an inferior race, or 
they would fight for themselves.” 

This lady says that they were in general 
not only industrious and frugal, but honest 
and trustworthy. Traders who would not 
trust a white man for a dollar would give a 
Chinaman credit, knowing that he never 
repudiated his debt. The only things she 
ever knew a Chinaman to steal were pigs 
and chickens, yet these were safe if the 
property of one who was kind to them and 
trusted them. Her experience in this re 
spect is worth quoting: 

“Soon after I went to the mountains I 
said to my washerman, ‘The boys tell me 
you Chinamen will steal all my chickens, 
but I don’t believe it; I shall trust you, and 
let them roost on the bushes.’ His black 
eyes twinkled as he said, ‘Me tell Chinaman 
little wifee say so; Chinaman no steal little 
wifee schicken.’ I never lost one, but of- 
ten had them given to me with the words, 
‘Little wifee tink Chinaman like Melican 
man; Chinaman lemember.’” 

The accusation that the Chinese brought 
their women to this eountry for the purpose 
of prostitution is one of the most common 
and the gravest that is made against them. 
Of that this writer says she knows that the 
first Chinese women brought to one of the 
largest inland cities of California were 
brought in an American ship by an Ameri- 
can captain and crew to order of Americans, 





who kept them until they tired of them 
and then left them to starve, as they must, 
unless Chinamen had taken care of them. 
Yet, when the question of excluding the 
Chinese came before the Legislature one of 
these very men was not ashamed to say in 
behalf of that measure that ‘‘the Chinamen 
were so debased they would take into their 
camp a woman who had been the plaything 
of a white man, thus showing that they 
were destitute of refinement and would 
contaminate our people and lower the status 
of morals in the community.” The Tran- 
script correspondent says with just indigna- 
tion: 

“If they judge us as a nation by our 
treatment of them when they first landed 
upon our shores, no wonder they do not 
wish to become citizens amongst us; if they 
judge our God and our religion from our 
practices, no wonder they call us barbarians 
and refuse to accept our Bible. The men 
of California say we of the East cannot un 
derstand their position; perhaps not, but 
this I do know, that if they suffer to-day, 
they are but reaping the harvest they sowed 
twenty odd years ago. From the Chinese 
in California as bitter cries have gone up to 
God as ever rose to heaven from the slaves 
of Virginia and Louisiana. No slave ship 
that ever sailed from the Guinea coast per- 
petrated more horrors between her decks 
than have been suffered on board American 
ships, manned by American crews, and 
freighted with Chinese coolies, who were 
on their way to bondage in Cuba.” 

oe 


PAUPERISM AND EXTRAVAGANCE, 





The case, prima facie is always against a 
pauper. The accidents of life sometimes 
cast a man or a woman high ard dry upon 
the sands of a helpless poverty; but usually 
pauperism comes through alack of the pru- 
dential virtues. It is not always that a 
pauper wastes his revenues in drink, or 
other immoralities; but somewhere in his 
career, forty-nine times in fifty, it will be 
found that he has been extravagant; that he 
has not exercised self-denial under tempta- 
tion; that he has lived uf to or beyond his 
means, or has ventured upon risks that the 
lowest grade of business prudence would 
condemn. Now who is to bear the penalty 
of these sins and mistakes? How are they 
to be prevented in future, if those who com- 
mit them, regardless of consequences, are 
to be coddled and taken care of by those 
who have denied themselves and laid up a 
little wealth? 

Good, rugged, grand old Thomas Carlyle! 
It is refreshing to read amid the mawkish 
sentimentality of this latter day such a 
healthy utterance as this from his sturdy 
pen: ‘‘Let wastefulness, idleness, improv- 
idence take the fate which God has appoint- 
ed them, that their opposites may also have 
a chance for their fate.” As it is, our phil- 
anthropists try to make us believe that the 
special business of a thrifty man is not in 
any way to enjoy ihe fruit of his prudence 
and enterprise, but to shield the shiftless 
people around him from the results of their 
own imprudence and improvidence.—J/. G. 
Holland tn Scribner for December. 





HUMOROUS. 


“If all the world were blind, what a mel- 
ancholy sight it would be!” said an Irish 
clergyman. 


When may one’s teeth be said to usurp 
the functions of one’s tongue?—When they 
are chattering. 


With great gravity the Philadelphia Ree- 
ord says that the erection of the State Peni- 
tentiary at Huntington, Penn., ‘‘has attract- 
ed numerous new residents.”’ 


If you see a bank note on the sidewalk or 


crossing be sure you pause, stoop and pick 
itup. In not doing so, you might be guil- 


ty of passing a counterfeit bill. 


On being deserted by her adorer, a young 
lady in the millinery line broke forth in this 
way: ‘Such a wretch ought to be battered 
to death with thimbles, and buried in a 
band-box!” 


‘‘Father,” said a wishful lass, about six- 
teen years of age, ‘‘I know something about 
grammar, but I cannot decline matrimory, 
nor see the reason why myself and Gilbert 
cannot be conjugated.” 


A hundred years ago yesterday Capt. 
Cook was killed, and a hundred years ago 
to-day he was eaten. And yet none of our 
vegetarian or brain food societies celebrates 
so interesting an anniversay. The centen- 
nial spirit is dying out. 


Bashful Lover (to his sweetheart). ‘‘Ahem, 
miss, I want to see yourfather. I’vean im- 
portant matter to propose to him.” Young 
Lady (considerately). ‘‘l’m sorry papa is 
not at home, but couldn’t you propose to 
me just as well?” He did, and with per- 
fect success. 


A bereaved widower, while receiving the 
condolence of friends, acknowledged that it 
was indeed a great loss, asad bereavement, 
that he had suffered, and added: ‘‘And just 
think! Only a few days agoI bought her 
a whole box of pills, and she hadn’t had 
time to fake half of them before she died.” 
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‘ ROYAL Bowne 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined —because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(2 The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."*— Civii Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 4 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


THREF COMIC OPERAS! 


THE SORCERER, 


By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1.00 
H, M. 8. PINAFORE. 
By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1.00 
THE LITTLE DUKE. 
Words by Williams & Sullivan. $1.00, 


The above three operas are alike in being easy to 
sing, and are all very pleasing. I'hey need but little 
scenery, and are easily given by amateurs as well as 
orofessionals. THE SORCERER isa jolly English opera, 

ull of innocent wit and has fine music. THe LirtLe 
DvuKE has carefully revised words, and is a charming 
and graceful production. Pinaronre is already fa- 
mous, 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS 

contains thousands of exercises of the most useful na- 
ture. The book is the best possible companion or 
successor to a good Piano Instruction book. By 
Wa. Mason and W. 8. B. Matuews. $2.50. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASS. 
is the best, easiest and most thorough method for 
learning to play Church Music, Glees, and Chord- 
music of any kind. 00. 

The WEEKLY Musicat Recorp, isthe most suc- 
cessful, most interesting and useful Musical Weekly 
ever published, $2.00 per year. Send 6 cents for 
sample copy and get 50 cents worth of music in any 
number. 

Send 25 cents for ‘‘10 Easter Carols,”’ 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book, 


Part If, for the Second Grade, has 83 pages 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part Til, for the Third Grade, has 116 pa res, 
Grand Scales and Arpegyios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Masical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,00) permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to “OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’’** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 

French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ere, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


843 Broadway, N. Y. 





__GARDS. 


MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 





Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


THE LADY OF THE AROOSYOOK, 


By W. D. Howes, author of “Their Wedding 
Journey,” “A Chance Acquaintance,” &c. 12mo, 
$2 00. 

Thoroughly enjoyable from the first chapter. Mr. 
Howells has done much for American literature; in 
this story he also does much for American social life, 
and with exquisite grace and delicacy makes plain 
how purer is the atmosphere that is breathed by the 
American girl than that which pervades the continent. 
Wholesome trath, easy narrative, and the daintiest 
humor combine 'o make the novel delightful on every 
page.—Hartford Courant. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Popular I.ldustrated Edition, 





By Harriet Beecuzr Stowe. Printed from the 
same plates as the handsome Holiday Edition, but 
without red rule. Containing the Introduction, the 
Bibliography of Editions and Translations, and the 
Illustrations. A very desirable edition. $200. 


HOUSEHOLD BRYANT. 


|By Arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.) 


Complete Poetical Works of Wittiam CULLEN Bry- 
ANT. Household Edition. Uniform with Household 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, &c. 
12mo. $2 00. 


ANGELO. A Poem of Michel Angelo and Vittoria 
Colonna. New Edition. By Stuart STerne. 
$100, “Full of interest as a mere story."—N. Y. 
Times. 

MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

By James Freeman CLARKE, $2 00, 

The nineteen essays, articles. sermons and addresses 
which make up this volume are marked by the sterl- 
ing qualities, the common-sense, manliness, earnest- 
ness and tenderness which have given Dr. Clarke his 
enviable reputation in his native city and State. —The 
New York Nation. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
With Memorials by Mrs. M. W. Cuapman. Por- 
traits. 2 vols., 8vo, $6; half calf, $11. 

Biography is always fascinating when it deals in 
any competent manner at all with any one so remark- 
able aad so fuil of life as Harriet Martineau And 
these volumes are likely to be among the most eager- 
ly read of the biographies of our time.—London Spec 
tator. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. By Emma 
Stespins. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $250; 
half caif, $5. 


The point of view in which the present work as- 
sumes an exceeding interest is that of the portraiture 
of a rare and noble woman, rather than of a critical 
estimate or an illustrious dramatic artist. Charlotte 
Cushman furnishes a study of human character more 
inspiring in its influence than the record of hei ad- 
mirable achievements on the stage. — New York 
Tribune. 


LIFE OF MADAME DE LA ROUCHEFOUCAULD. 
Gilt top. $125. 
We recommend this delightfal book to ail thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
a charm.— Portland Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, - 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


Boston Books for March. 


Daster Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 


RESURGIT: 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by Frank Fox- 
crort of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. ANDREW P. PEa- 
Bopy. D. D, 

The most comprehensive work of the kind ever 
published, covering fifteen centuries of Sacred Song, 
and embracing not only the more prominent of Amer- 
ican and English Resurrection hymns. but translations 
from the Greek, Latin, Swedish, Danish, German and 
Russian, as well, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the authors, 
with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, First 
Lines, Authors and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ““MARIA DEL OccIDENTE™ (Mrs. Maria Brooks, 
‘an American poetess, who died in 1845. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Mrs. Zape. B. 
GustaPson, author of “Meg: a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published.) 

At the time this poem made ifs appearance, Robert 
Southey, Cheries Lomb, and other celebrated Eng 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 
miration, and Sonth y claimed for it the firet place 
among works of feminine genius. Mre. Gustafson’s 
researches and efforts to obtain the fuilest informa- 
tion of the character, Jife and literary labors of this 
gifted woman, have covered a period of nearly seven 
years. 


Elements of Design. 


For the use of Parent= and Teachers By Dr. WiL- 
LIAM RimmMER. With 48 fuil pages of illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 

What the author offers is not a new set of patterns, 
to be copied, nor a short cut to the drawing of the 
human figure, but a method of teaching that shall ap- 
ply to Drawing, the saine fundamental principle uni- 
versally adopted in the teaching of elementary science, 
that shall make clear the essential principles at the 
outset, and hold them fast tote end. What he aims 
at isa Drawing-Primer that shall find its way, with 
the Reading Primer, and the first lessonsin Arithme- 
tic, into the hands of school teachers, and of mothers, 
for daily use as a regular part of elementary instruc- 
tion. 


At the Back of the Moon. 


A poetical satire, by A. LuNanR Wray. Bound in 
cloth, price 50 cents. 

Under the guise of a visit to the Moon anda de- 
scription of the peculiarities of the inhabitants, it 
treats of many phases of mundane politics, society, 
religion, andeducationina very caustic and telling 
strain. The Boston Traveller, said of the advance 
sheets, “It is the best specimen of real satire that we 
have seen for some time.” 


Saying the Catechism, 


Seventy-five years ago, and the Historical Results. 
By Rev. Dorvus CLarKkE, D. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth 50 cents. 

An address delivered before the “New England 
Historic Genealogical Sooiety’’ last December, de- 
scribing in a most amusing and interesting manner 
how our forefathers studied and recited the Cate- 
chism seventy-five years ago, when it was taught 
everywhere - in the family, in the school and in. the 
church. Dr. Clarke says: ‘‘Wehad it for breakfast, 
we had it for dinner, and we had it for supper.” 

Sold by all. booksellers. and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 





1 volume. 











PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


TAT Irn phy ‘ 
INLET. FOGG 
AN > . 4 5) 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE 
Garments of a’! kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 
Emancipation Watists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT 8USPENDERS 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infante wardrobes made, and patterns cut 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co,, 

6 East Lith St.,.N.V.City. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston 





POCKET 


BOOKS. 
«HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

aseachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to anyaddress by W. H BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker's Ammouniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P ace, New York 3m3 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


%n the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofu!a enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism. Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, week and painfo! bac!s and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammatior, which is the great coun el ett 
ty and snffering, Second, her hair pon ade. which is 
not poisonons, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turuing grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 


etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 4 
LAP A most convenient article for 


writing upon when held in the 

- ro © cents each, up- 

+ wards, ar Gay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St , Boston. 


BOWKER’'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” fessor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston: 3 
Park Place, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, — 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursne the same courses of 
study, ande eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

ARD H. MAGILL, President. 

Swarthmore College.Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








One g the +~- omens assort- 

ments of Blank Booksin the city, can 

BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

random Books, Note Books for Stu- 

dents. poshe fine pe —_ 

ings and of all sizes. a ay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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- LITERARY NOTICES. 


Vicx’s Fronan Gums. A beautiful 
work of 100 pages, one Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, 
and how to grow them. All fora five cent 
stamp. In English or German. 


THE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
175 pages, six colored plates, and many 
hundred engravings. For fifty cents in pa- 
per covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 





Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MonTHLy MaGa- 
ZINE, thirty-two pages, a colored plate in 
every number and many fine engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; five copies for $5.00. 
Specimen numbers sent for ten cents. 


Vick’s SEEpDs are the best in the world. 
Send five cent stamp for a Floral Guide, 
containing list and prices, and plenty of 
information. Address, James Vick, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


“Tne Happy YEAR,” issued by D. Loth- 
rop & Co., Boston, at fifteen cents (sent 
post-paid on receipt of {price) is one of the 
best of its kind, it being a handy little 
pocket affair, in tasteful, flexible covers, 
containing calendars for five years, a ruled 
memoranda page for each month, and Scrip- 
ture text for each day of each month. 


PorMs OF THE LiFE BEYOND AND WITH- 
1n. Compiled by Giles B. Stebbins, Col- 
by & Rich, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
The compiler of ‘‘The Bible of the Ages” 

has placed liberal thinkers under «a new ob- 

ligation to him by this collection of poems 
concerning the spirit life of the present and 
the time to come. Perhaps one of the most 
touching things in the series is the poem by 

John W. Chadwick, entitled ‘‘Where?” 

‘*My Child” by John Pierpont is a gem rare- 

ly if ever surpassed in its way, and is famil- 

iar to all. Toadd the names of some of the 
authors represented in the selections is per- 

haps sufficient to commend the work to a 

very general reading, for no book could 

wander far from the mark which gives to 
freer circulation among the sorrowful and 
suffering the inspired utterances of Emer- 
son, Whittier, Longfeliow, Lowell and 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Any one who in the presence of death de- 
sires to speak the simple faith of the spirit, 
freed from all ostentation and ceremony, 
will find this volume a valuable help. It 
will enable him to combine in one service a 
purely rational view of the event and hour 
with a deep reverence for, and an abiding 
trust in, the integrity of the universe, Sel- 
ma Borg says, I believe with great truth, 
that the time is coming when music will be 
considered necessary to an expression of 
the highest aud finest sentiments. That 
time has already come in regard to poetry. 
One never feels this more than when called 
upon at funerals to express that which noth- 
ing we yet know can express, the deepest 
feelings of the human heart. Prose utterly 
fails, but some poetry approaches the need, 
and hence in this connection, the value of 
such work as Mr. Stebbins has done. Few 
who are walking through the valley and in 
the shadow, can fail to find in it some little 
ray of sunshine to cheer their souls. It 
will help them to that attitude of mind to 
which Emerson has given such beautiful 
expression: 


*‘As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime; 
Lowly, faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed; 
The port, well worth the cruise, 1s near, 
Aud every wave is charmed. 
F. a. 


We have received from O. Ditson & Co., 
their elcgant dollar edition of H. M. 8. 
PINAFORE, or THE Lass THAT LOVED A 
Sartor. New Comic Opera. Words by 
W. 8. Gilbert, Music by Arthur Sullivan. 
Mr, Gilbert has had the good sense to 

write words which are very witty, and at 

the same time unobjectionable in point of 
morals. Mr. Sullivan has also shown good 
sense as well as talent by composing good 
and bright music which is, at the same 
time, easy enough for common singers. 
There is but one scene; the deck of Her 
Majesty’s Ship. As this may be easily rig- 
ged up by amateurs, and the sailor’s uni- 
form of the brave tars that sing may as eas- 
ily be procured, there is no reason why this 
popular thing should not be brought out in 
every town having an average number of 
solo and chorus singers. The excellence of 
the music is endorsed by the best critics. 
‘Crowded houses attend every representation. 


From Houghton Osgood £ Co., THe Lapy 

OF THE AROOSTOOK. 

Those who read this story as it appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly will be glad to have 
it as it is now gotten up in a handsome vol- 
ume, on fine paper, with beautiful clear 
large type, which is a pleasure to the eye 
and a delight to read. 


From Macullar Williams & Parker, Krxo’s 

HanDBOoK OF Boston. 

This handsome book of nearly 300 pages 
is truly a guide to Boston. It contains beau- 
tiful illustrations of nearly all important 
buildings in the city, and a good index to 
the illustrations and also to the contents. 





THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


A large space in the January number is 
occupied with political discussions, of 
which the one of chief interest to American 
readers is on ‘Suffrage as a Birthright,” by 
the Hon. George W. Julian, in reply to an 
article on the same subject in the North 
American Review, by Mr. Francis Parkman. 
Mr. Julian maintains that no educational 
test should be demanded as a condition of 
Suffrage in the United States. Education, 
he affirms, affords no check to the commis 
sion of crime. Many of the most conspicu 
ous villains of the present day are educated 
men. This class inciudes fraudulent bank- 
rupts, embezzlersof public money, default- 


ing bank cashiers, the managers of thieving | 


corporations, and the givers and receivers 
of bribes among the so called higher classes 

Mr. Julian not only maintains the princi- 
ple of unlimited Suffrage, without condi- 
tion of property, nativity, religion, or edu- 
cation, but also without distinction of sex. 
An aristocracy founded upon such a dis- 
crimination, he avers, is quite as indefensi- 
ble as an aristocracy founded upon proper- 
ty, or color, or race. The denial of the bal- 
lot to one-half the citizens of the republic on 
account of their sex, is a shame to the Gov- 
ernment, and must be swept away by the in- 
evitable logic of democracy. 

I wish a vote of thanks could be sent to 
Mr. Julian from the various Suffrage socie- 
ties throughout the country, for the above 
piece of good service to the cause of equal 
justice. Thanks are but a slight recogni- 
tion, they are certainly due in this case, and 
would doubtless be acceptable. c. Cc. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—The Suffragists of 
Connecticut are again before the Legislature 
pleading their just cause. They have rea- 
son this year to be much encouraged by two 
or three facts and signs of the times. 

First, the Governor in his message cordi- 
ally remembered (unlike President Hayes) 
the women of his State. 

Second, the State itself has remembered 
its women very handsomely, and given them 
a beautifully furnished room in the new cap- 
itol. And what is perhaps still more import- 
ant, the committee appointed to hear our 
petitions and our speeches, is composed of 
men who seem not only willing but anxious 
to hear what their petitioners have to say. 
Thank fortune, we have a committee of gen- 
tlemen who wish soberly to consider the 
subject, and who do not see in it something 
indescribably funny! something to make 
them giggle like a school-girl. We cannot 
be too glad that the senators who saw only 
fun in the earnest wish of our women for po- 
litical representation, declined to serve on 
the committee. 

With a free room in which to meet and 
work, a committee to encourage work, and 
the approval of our chief magistrate, we 
cannot help hoping for at least a step for- 
ward this session. 

Our friends in Hartford seem fully awake 
to their opportunity. Mr. and Mrs. Hooker 
are devoting themseives zealously to the 
work, as wellas other friends in and around 
the city. Miss Burr, for many years our 
efficient State Secretary, and other officers 
and friends in Hartford and throughout the 
State, are doing faithfully what they can. 

Before the committee there have already 
been two hearings. At the first only Mr, 
and Mrs. Hooker spoke—Mr. Hooker mak- 
ing a very able presentation of the progress 
of our cause in other countries and in other 
States in our own country. B 

A week later there was a second hearing, 
at which Julia Smith was the first speaker. 
Mrs. Hooker introduced her as ‘‘the feeble 
old lady,” asa newspaper had called her. 
She asked the audience to remember that 
this woman of more than four score years 
had come eight miles in one of the severest 
snow storms of the winter, to attend this 
meeting, and to speak to them, and then 
judge if she deserved to be called ‘‘feeble.’’ 

Miss Smith alluded sadly to the fact that 
she came before the committee for the first 
time, alone. She said when her sister was on 
her dying bed she said to her, ‘If you leave 
me I shall have no heart to work for Suf- 
frage any more,” and Abby replied, ‘If you 
had left me, my only pleasure would have 
been in working on as we have done—in 
doing what is right; but if I die you will 
not want to work for the right any more?” 

She said that reply made her resolve to 
work as long as she lived, and she wanted 
to live long enough to voteas to what should 
be done with her own money. 

Hon. Gideon Hollister, former Consul to 
Hayti, spoke in full sympathy with the 
Woman Suffrage movement. He did not 
blame the men of Glastonbury alune for 
their treatment of the Smith Sisters; but he 
blamed all the men in the State for making 
and permitting laws that made such things 
possible. He thought the demands of the 
women perfectly reasonable, and cited the 
Governor’s recommendation that the laws 
be changed in favor of justice and equality. 

Mrs. Filley, of New Hampshire, spoke 
of the law just passed in her State, permit- 
ting women to vote at school meetings. 
She believed the women would very gener- 
ally exercise their new right when the next 
election came. 








Mrs. Bristol, of Vineland, N. J., read an 
address, which was received by the commit 
tee and the audience with marked approba 
tion. I may possibly be able to send you 
the address, and will only report one or two 
points. ‘Five years’ active service in the or 
der known as ‘The Grange,’ she said, ‘“‘had 
answered for her many of the objections 
urged against Suffrage for women. In that 
order men and women were on perfect 
equality, and though Woman Suffrage had 
not been in the minds of either men or 
women at the first, now all Grange newspa- 
pers advocated it. Men had become accus- 
tomed to seeing women vote and be voted 
for and hold high offices honorably. 

“They had proved for themselves that it 
worked well—that the women were not less 
devoted as wives and mothers. It had 
proved, also, that women were not over 
ambitious to get office, and repeatedly re- 
fused to accept any office that might con- 
flict with home duties.” 

Her arguments on these points being the 
results of experience, attracted the closest 
attention from ber hearers. 

Mrs. Hooker closed the session by some 
very happy remarks and witty replies to 
questions. 

One of the members of the committee 
asked if she thought most of the women 
wanted to vote. She replied that that de- 
pended largely on how they were ap- 
proached. 

If you step up to a woman thrusting a 
dagger towards her and say, ‘‘do you want 
to vote?” very likely she will say ‘‘no!” 
“That dagger, gentlemen,” said she, ‘‘is rid- 
icule.”” She spoke of the new and beauti- 
ful State building. She said the female 
figure on the dome, called the Genius of 
Connecticut, had been much criticised. 
She said she could tell them what was the 
matter. That woman did not want to stand 
up there alone with out-stretched arms 
bearing laurel wreaths She wanted to 
come down—come inside and be ready with 
her laurels to crown this Legislature if it 
should make itself historic by fair dealing 
with the women it claimed to represent. 

The day of the meeting was exceedingly 
unpleasant; butin spite of severe weather, 
a very good audience gathered for the hear- 
ing in the new and spacious Representatives’ 
Hall, and Iam sure the men and women 
who came went away feeling it was good to 
have been there. Ae & 
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MISS BAKER BEFORE THE DOCTORS. 


By courtesy of the Suffolk County Medi- 
cal Society, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Massachusetts, had a hearing 
before its body in the Hall, 19 Buylston 
Place, on the evening of the 22d ult. A 
paper was read by Miss Louise 8. Baker, of 
Nantucket, entitled, “‘A subject connected 
with Medical Practice,” treating of alcohol 
as a remedical agent, citing the latest scien- 
tific authority across the water and in this 
country, against its indiscriminate use. It 
also aimed to show that alcoholic prescrip- 
tions in a majority of cases, were produc- 
tive of the generation of appetite for strong 
drink, per se, or of the development of the 
same, in cases of predisposition by heredity. 
It was urged from a high medical point of 
view, that a more careful digest of the 
materia medica would frequently allow of 
substitutes for alcohol in its many forms. 

Miss Baker was listened to with marked 
attention and respect, and expressions of 
renewed interest were afterward given by 
the faculty. 


~~ 


ONE CASE OF MANY. 


The following letter. is one of hundreds 
which We have received during the past two 
years of hard times. We wish there could 
be afund for supplying persons with our 
paper who are unable to continue their sub- 
scriptions. 


Epitors JoURNAL.—I have had the pleas- 
ure of perusing a few numbers of the Jour- 
NAL; but my means are not sufficient to en- 
able me to subscribe for it myself. The 
kind lady who has allowed me the privilege 
of reading hers, binds them, and is so nice 
about them that I do not feel at liberty to 
ask for them. Would you send me a copy 
for three months, even then uncertain 
whether I could pay you for it? I have been 
very decrepit for several years, though 1 am 
yet young. The hopes are small of my re- 
covery, yet I may live to suffer fur years. 
This paper gives me much pleasure. | kee 
myself informed and am deepl interested 
in all affairs pertaining to it. M circum- 
stances were once good, but sickness has 
brought reverses. Perhaps I may be capa- 
ble of adding a word to its excellency; if so 
I-would do so with the utmost eatistns 
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PROTESTS AGAINST LICENSED VICE. 


The following letters from William Lloyd 
Garrison and Rev. Samuel May were read 
ata meeting in New York called at the 
house of Mrs. Gibbons, and are of special 
interest, in view of the attempt to legalize 
vice in St. Louis:— 

Boston, Jan. 14, 1879. 

My Dear FRIEND:—I1 wish it were in 
my power to be one of the company that 
will assemble to-morrow evening at the 
“Isaac T. Hopper Home” with reference to 
the subscription anniversary in aid of the 
New York Committee for the Prevention of 
State Regulated Vice; but I can only send 
you this tily written note in which to 
express the deep interest I feel in the object 
sought to be accomplished, and my high ap- 








preciation of the efforts made so earnestly 
and untiringly by you and your estimable 
associates to that end. 

That constant vigilance is needed to pre- 
vent the adoption in this country of a sys- 
tem of licensed prostitution, similar to that 
which obtains on the other side of the At- 
lantic under the mask of a beneficent sanita- 
ry regulation, is certain; and that thus far 
the attempts made in various quarters to 
secure this profligate legislation have been 
prostrated to a large extent by the timely 
warnings, the solemn appeals, and the faith- 
ful testimonies scattered widely through 
your associated action, admits of no ques- 
tion. Hence, you will deserve the counte- 
nance and helping hand of the truly pure 
and good in the community, that your la- 
bors may be continued, your means of en- 
lightening and guiding public sentiment en- 
- and your numbers greatly multi- 
plied. 

You will not fail to bear in remem- 
brance the tremendous struggle that is going 
on in Great Britain between the upholders 
and the opponents of the so-called ‘‘Contag- 
ious Diseases Acts,” nor to send to the latter 
the strongest words of encouragement; for 
the world has never before seen such a mor- 
ally sublime uprising against statutory li- 
centiousness, and for the preservation of 
personal charity and public virtue. In 
some of its aspects it closely resembles the 
conflict that was so hotly waged in this 
country for the abolition of chattel slavery; 
and we know what that required of ardent 
consecration, noble self-sacrifice, and un- 
faltering trust in God. 

I grieve to state that 1 have to-day re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of the 
distinguished leader in the great uprising 
alluded to, Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, stat- 
ing that she has been suffering acutely from 
a serious affection of her eyes, which tem- 
porarily deprives her of sight. It is hoped, 
however, having placed herself under the 
care of an eminent London oculist, that her 
recovery will be s y. Truly yours, 

mM. LLoyp GARRISON, 

Aaron M. PowELL. 


LEICESTER, Mass., Jan. 12, 1879. 

DeaR Mr. Powe.i:—I am very glad 
that you maintain your position, together 
with your associates of the New York Com- 
mittee, in watching and resisting the advo- 
cates of licensed prostitution. Such licen- 
sing would be a copying and importation 
of the worst features and elements of the 
unnatural social life of Europe. 

Instead of allowing such license, it is to 
be deprecated and withstood as something 
in itself even worse than the prostitution 
itself; inasmuch as it would be the deliber- 
ate consent to it, and poms of it by 
the community, including those who pro- 
fess to believe in law, order, justice and 
Christianity. We must make no terms 
whatever with this monstrous excuse for 
and protection of vice. I enclose $5 to- 
wards expenses of your work. hig truly 
yours, SAMUEL May. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


J. M. Russell, 36 Bromfield Street, has 
published an attractive musical work called 
the ‘“‘Garland of Gems,” with special refer- 
ence to use in the family circle. The selec- 
tions are vocal and instrumental, and being 
classified, make the pleasure derived one 
of easy attainment. The Garland is not ex- 
pensive and should adorn every musical in- 
strument. Mr. Russell also supplies a new 
feature in music for Sunday schools and re- 
ligious meetings, which will be heartily en- 
dorsed by those having social meetings in 
charge. The design of the work, called 
“Our Sunday School,” is to furnish in 
monthly numbers, fresh and bright music 
of helpful and elevating character. Festal 
occasions are remembered. Three monthly 
numbers have already been issued. The 
price is $2.00. Send for a copy. Single 
subscription one year is only forty cents. 
One hundred subscriptions are $25.00, Edi- 
ted by J E. Trowbridge, 


Annie T. Fogg, whose letter ““No Monop- 
oly in Reform Dress” in our paper of March 
8, bears a plain statement of facts, is busily 
preparing spring garments for her custom- 
ers. Her gauze suits for $2 are very nice 
and very cheap. The ‘Dress Reform 
Rooms” are truly entitled to the name, as 
the garments are without complication, fit 
perfectly and comfortably, and are reason- 
able, which cannot be said of all dress re- 
form garments. 


Mrs. B. V. Stearns, whose diagram has 
become so famous and reliable, has also the 
New England Agency for Andrews’ Bazar 
Patterns. The spring catalogue is now 
ready. These patterns are recommended 
above others, as they are pinned or pasted 
in shape, and understood at a glance. With 
Mrs. Stearns’ diagram and Andrews’ Bazar 
Patterns, dressmaking is made a pleasurable 
and profitable pastime. 476 Washington 
Street, opposite Temple Place. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.— Mond 
March 17,4 P.m., Mrs. A. C. Martin will speak | 
the ‘‘Early Training of Girls.’ Club tea at 6.30. 


Sunday Meetings for Women, 4 Park St. 
at3 P.M. rs. Cheney will speak March 16. Sub- 
at ee do we demand of Religion?” Women 
nv b 














The Moral Education Association 
during the month of March, will ’ 
Cambridge . hold meetings in 

arch 15, 3 P.»r., at the residence of Mr. John Mc’- 
Duffee, 8 Ellery street, Miss Julia A. Sprague wil! 
speak on “Newspaper Literature.” 

March 21, P.M.,in the vestry of the Lee street 
church, Rev, J. P. Bland, pastor, Rev. A. L. Stevens 
will speak on ‘Pathos of Life.” 

arch 22, 3 P.m., atthe residence of Mr. G. M. 
Southworth, 54 Austin street, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells will speak on ‘-Elements of Character.” 

March 29,3 p.m., at the residence of Mr. Joshua 
Kendall, 123 Inman street, Rev. Mr. Dillingham, of 
Charlestown, will on “Justice.” Essays to be 
followed by discussion. All are invited. 


The Permanent address of T. W. Higginson 
. “Corner Ware St. and Broadway, Cambridge 
ass.” . 








Women’s Educational and Industria} 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

“ Sunday 3p. m., Religious meeting with conversa- 
on. 

enten, 7 P. m., Talks on Health by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 714 P. m., Class in ey 
esday, 2to4 Pp. m., German Class. 7% P. w., 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, 2 Pp. m., Class in English Grammar. 

Soran P. M., and 74 Pp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 2to4p. m., German class. 7% P. m., 
Political Economy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either useful or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in activeoperation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual ee $.100. 

Honorary Members oe eee 

Life Membership $ 00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments, 
Non-members, gentlemen as well.as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 


Miss E. F. Lame, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
nschools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek aud German; Geo. T. Dip- 

Id, Instructorin French. Address E. F, Lang, 

Beacon Street. 








The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suff Association hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
ions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Log 4 Providence, R. L., before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. Hinckiey, Chairman, 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 








Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of yours men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 











Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4Pp.m. 1ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. B 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. Cs EDWARDS. 
Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 


130 Tremont Street, Boston. 
1t3mo 


Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point 

Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 

Mukwo' , Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 

ro zed to take subscriptions to the Woman's 
OURNAL, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


J. JAY GOULD, 


Easter Cards, Pictures, Novelties, etc., 10 Bromfield 
Street. 104t 
































Mrs. B. A 


STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garment. 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 
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